

















BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


A textbook and practice outfit 






BUSINESS FILING is the answer to the demand 


of schools that have wanted to teach filing but FILING JOBS 

have not been able to obtain adequate material 

at a reasonable price. This material is already 1. Card Filing 

used in more than 2,000 schools. 2. Card Filing with Cross Refer- 
ences 

The course is outlined for twenty, thirty, or forty 3. Additional Practice in Card Fil- 

hours of instruction, depending upon the num- ing 

ber of chapters covered and the jobs completed. 4, MubahettieGeupendeene®)> 


Answer sheets make it easy for the teacher to ing 
check the work completed by the students. 


5. Triple Check Automatic Filing 
At the right is a list of the ten jobs for which 6. Numeric Correspondence Filing 
practice materials are provided. Seven of the 7. Subject Filing Practice — 
jobs cover basic filing and indexing procedures. 8. Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Du- wT 
Jobs 5, 8, and 10 are supplementary. Materials plex-Alphabetic, and Alpha- 
consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, Numeric Codes 
guide cards, gummed labels, folders with printed 9. Geographic Filing Practice 
captions, and correspondence required in the 19, Russell-Soundex Coding Prac- 
actual filing. tice 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


By CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in 
junior high schools or senior high schools. This course is sometimes 
also known as introduction to business, business principles, or every- 
day business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical 
business information that is useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupational interests. It provides an understanding of fundamental 
Av a ilable with —_ business practices and the relations between business and society. 
The student is taught how to use business services. 


Workbooks Through this course the student gets a basic background for the 
further study of other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic 


Tests or foundation course in the business education program. It will help 

E mee students to determine their aptitudes, abilities, and interests in the 
xaminations business field. 

Teachers’ Manual The content of this book is basically in accord with the objectives of 


general education. It is, therefore, suitable for a required or elective 
course for all students but is particularly recommended for the first 
course for business students, 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition of GENERAL 
BUSINESS, the authors have devoted their attention in the fifth edition 
to refinements in presentation, simplification of difficult topics, elim- 
ination of out-of-date or unnecessary material, addition of new and 
important topics, reorganization of subject matter, and the bringing 
of old subject matter up to date. 
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Special Preparation—the Keynote to Success 


There is an old Roman proverb that runs, ‘‘A learned man has always wealth 
pe vm himself.” Such wealth, of course, is knowledge; and knowledge consists 
of ideas. 


One of the greatest pleasures to be derived from wealth in any form is the 
delight inherent in choosing the proper vocational program for one’s life. The 
child who has toys that will amuse him in all kinds of weather is enjoying one of 
the luxuries of life. The student who selects the proper vocation has one of the 
necessities of life. Much assistance may be given this student by the teacher as 
we'l as by the parent. 

In order for the teacher to be able to assist the student properly, he must 
have a knowledge of the accomplishments, aptitudes, and interests of the stu- 
dent. At the same time it is the responsibility of the teacher to recommend those 
students with special abilities for business education. 


It must be understood, however, that the selection of a business education 
course does not necessarily guarantee success, and it should be understood also 
that a broad cultural background of education is no guarantee of success. To be 
qualified for an office position, however, it is necessary that a good business 
course be added to the academic background of the student, as this will afford 
him a far better opportunity for success. 


The responsibility of the teacher in guiding the student toward the proper 
vocation is great. The teacher’s experience and training must have prepared him 
to assume this responsibility. He must be well informed on business policies in 
order to keep in step with the businessman. In many instances the teacher has 
had no office experience or real contact with the businessman. Likewise, in 
many of our schools, the counselors have been people who were not trained in the 
particular field, and who, in many instances, were only graduates of a short 
course in some business college. 


In recent years the entire program of planning and training has been changed. 
New courses have been added and qualified teachers and counselors are now 
on the job. Likewise, the course of business education has been strengthened. 
The business education course is no longer looked upon as a ‘dumping ground” 
for the boy or girl who could not pass his regular academic course. It is true that 
a great deal of research has been done in recent years. Charts have been made, 
based on progress and development, and these have been quite useful in planning 
the work of the student. 

Authors and publishers are doing their part to prepare materials that will 
enable a teacher to do a superior job. Teachers have evaluated textbooks and, in 
many instances, the authors have used their suggestions in later editions. 

It is true now and it will always be true that business experience properly 
planned and selected can be one of the most important factors in improved teach- 
ing of business students. As Dewey put it: “One might as well say he has sold 
when no one has bought, as to say he has taught when no one has learned.” 


Keryh E cegham 


Lloyd E. Baugham, president of Southern 
Business Education Association ; Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A survey of the opinions of business educators. 


On page 109 of the No- 
vember, 1946, issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET is a chart en- 
titled “Summary of Question- 
naire.” This chart explains 
what certified public account- 
ants think we should teach in 
bookkeeping and accounting. 
The findings of this survey 
aroused my curiosity about 
the thoughts and ideas of some 
of the leading business edu- 
cators on the same subject. I 
was curious to know if there 
might be any agreement. 

After discussing the matter 
with the chairman of our department, Albert 
D. Angell, Jr., we decided to ask our director 
of commercial education, Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, to advise us on and assist in the 
project. Mr. Goodfellow suggested the 
names of twenty-eight business educators to 
whom the questionnaire, together with an 
explanatory letter, were sent. 

A total of twenty-six replies to the ques- 
tionnaire were received, which contained 
the information shown in the chart on 
page 5. 

RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS. One of the 
most interesting ways of explaining the chart 
is by compiling the results in such a way as 
to indicate the order and the relative per- 
centage of each item the business educators 
feel should be stressed as well as those to be 
discontinued. 

There is a three-way tie for first place in 
the items to be stressed—reconciling bank 
statements, old-age contributions, and petty 
cash—with a percentage basis of 91.6. Closely 
following these three items are posting, pay 
rolls, and the complete bookkeeping cycle; 
the respective percentages are 87.5, 86.8, and 
86.5. The seventh- and eighth-place items 
to be stressed are review of arithmetic funda- 
mentals and teaching interest and discount, 
both with a percentage of 79.2. Other items, 
which over 60 per cent of the replies indicate 
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What Business Educators Think We Should Teach 
in Bookkeeping 


by 


William B. Ervin 
West Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 








should be stressed, are depre- 
ciation of fixed assets, classified 
financial statements, accruals, 
notes payable, and notes re- 
ceivable. 

Next are the items recom- 
mended to be discontinued in 
our teaching. There is no 
clear-cut opinion to be found 
here; however, 44 per cent 
favor the elimination of con- 
signments, 25 per cent feel we 
should discontinue manufac- 
turing costs and the mathema- 
tics of accounting, and 16.67 
per cent want to discontinue 
teaching corporations, their peculiarities, 
stocks, and bonds. 

There are some subjects on which there is 
little or no agreement shown between the 
certified public accountants and the business 
educators. The first item is bad debts; 
28 per cent of the certified public account- 
ants favor stressing it as compared to almost 
57 per cent of the educators. The complete 
bookkeeping cycle shows a comparative 
rating of 50 per cent and 86.38 per cent, 
respectively. The last item on which there 
is a discrepancy is commercial drafts with a 
percentage of 23 per cent against 43 per cent 
respectively. 

So far I have compared items to be 
stressed. Now let us consider what should be 
discontinued. Here again there is little or 
no agreement on many items, but if we 
look at manufacturing costs and the mathe- 
matics of accounting, we find a discrepancy 
that is quite noticeable. About 5.5 per cent 
of the certified public accountants feel the 
item should be eliminated, while 25 per cent 
of the educators favor such a discontinuance. 

concLusions. The following conclusions 





were drawn from this survey: 
1. In general, there is little relationship 
between the two groups as to what should be 
stressed and what should be discontinued in 
our teaching of bookkeeping and accounting. 
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2. The six items that approximately 70 per 
cent of each group feel we should stress are: 


a. Review of arithmetic fundamentals 


b. Depreciation of fixed assets a. 


c. Pay rolls (breakdown, analysis, and 
checks) 

d. Posting 

e. Reconciling bank statements 


Accruals 


b. Interest and discount 
Notes payable 
. Notes receivable 


. y ; ; a ae 
f. Social security, old-age contribu- e. Petty cash 
tions, and unemployment compensa- f. 
tion 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 





3. Between 60 per cent and 91 per cent of 
both groups favor the stressing of the follow- 
ing items in our classes: 


Statements—classified financial 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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De Accreais Babiana ot ve eo eee 14 8 
i Arithanstic teoelon of fundamentals) aT (is bas 19 1 
Bed Debts(howtoprovidefor) + 13 9 
a Bonds Pe re eee Cae? eed 5 13 
ie. Complete Bookkeeping Cycle Re 20 2 | 
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8. Depreciation of Fixed Assets 16 Soe 7 wi 
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15. Notes Payable Discounting ye os 10 
16. Notes Receivable 4 Her 9 a 
17. Notes Receivable Discounting 13 ‘s . “Ys 
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19 Pay Rolls (breakdown, analysis, and checks) He 20° rr Ise ec "eas. 
20. Petty Cash 22 fem VRE Fas: 
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22. Reconciling Bank Statements 20° or @ inet 
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Nore: The numbers in each column indicate the frequency of reponses that were received. 
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Is an office practice course today 


Office Training Program at Sayreville High School 


by 
Mrs. B. K. Sperber and the students are interested 


complete without on-the-job train-. Sayreville High School primarily in obtaining employment 


ing for the students? 
practice or secretarial practice 
textbooks give the student who is about to 
enter business a full picture of the business 
world and what business expects of him? 


One of the maxims in learning is that “we 
all learn by doing.” This adage is applied to 
the terminal commercial course, office prac- 
tice, through the co-operative training pro- 
granis in force in many of the high schools in 
the United States. 

During the war years, industry gave on- 
the-job instruction to new employees be- 
cause of the dearth of well-trained commer- 
cial students. Today, it is willing to co- 
operate with the schools in order to ob- 
tain a better-trained student, one who will 
eventually become an asset to the organiza- 
tion. Industry wants well-qualified people 
and is willing to help train these people. 

In the Sayreville High School in Sayre- 
ville, New Jersey, we have a co-operative 
office training program, which is carried 
through each year with the help of local in- 
dustries. The circumstances here differ 
from many other communities and, as such, 
the training program in effect can be fully 
developed. 


The town of Sayreville is located in central 
New Jersey about thirty-seven miles from 
New York City and is easily accessible by 
train or bus. The community is spread out 
over fifteen square miles with a population of 
approximately 10,000 people. The town is 
residential and the industries are on the 
outskirts of the town. However, we have 
five large industries in the town that employ 
80 per cent of the total population. 


With the number of industries being 
plentiful and the school population small, a 
training program was considered beneficial to 
the students in the commercial curriculum 
who would eventually work in these plants. 


In order to co-operate with these indus- 
tries, the aims of the office practice course 
had to be strictly along vocational lines. 
Most of the students who enroll in com- 
mercial subjects do not continue their formal 
education upon graduation but seek em- 
ployment in the local offices. (We do have 
students taking some courses for personal 
use.) 


Because their training is for a vocation 


Can office Sayreville, New Jersey in June, we find we can place them 


in industry before graduation in 
order to have them acquire the necessary 
skills and aptitudes on the job. It is also an 
aid in bridging the gap between school learn- 
ing and industry. 


Our chief purpose in conducting this pro- 
gram is to enable each commercial student 
to acquire the skills, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality necessary for business. Industry can 
offer more practical training to the student 
then can the school. 


However, the existing facilities at the 
school are important because they determine 
the amount of on-the-job training a student 
will need. Industry should not be called 
upon to do the work of the commercial de- 
partment of the local high school, but the 
high school should learn what equipment 
the plants use and try to obtain the same or 
similar types of machines. 


At Sayreville, we have the basic types of 
adding machines that a student should know 
how to operate. They are the crank-driven, 
key-driven, ten-key, and full-bank adding 
machines. The office practice room contains 
a gelatin duplicator, a liquid duplicator, a 
stencil duplicator, a Mimeoscope, and a 
Dictaphone. 


By surveying the needs of local and nearby 
industries, we discovered what equipment a 
student must learn to operate, the amount 
of theory he should know, and what is ex- 
pected from him in the shorthand and type- 
writing skills. 


All this information was collected and 
after much experimenting, a course of study 
was promulgated. The office practice class 
meets every afternoon, three forty-five 
minute periods, for five days a week. There 
are twenty-one senior students in the class. 
The course is open only to those seniors who 
have had two years of stenography, two 
years of typewriting, and one year of book- 
keeping. Since we do not have twenty-one 
pieces of each type of equipment in class, the 
rotation plan of teaching machine work was 
put into effect. The class is divided into 
three groups, which change work every two 
weeks during the laboratory periods. The 
following is a complete schedule of work for 
one week. 
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Monday Tuesday 


1 Lecture Dictation 
Q Lab Dictation 
3 Lab Transcription 


The lecture period includes all theory work. 
During laboratory periods, the students do 
either machine work, filing, or duplicating 
work. Dictation and transcription speeds 
are built up during the periods set aside for 
dictation. Remedial typing, in which all 
students participate, is given during one 
period a week. 

The students follow this program for the 
first five months of the school year. . Then 
they are ready to go into an office to work. 
Those who are not fully prepared remain in 
school for remedial work. 

The office training program began as a 
two-week project in Sayreville High School. 
During the war years, industry complained 
about the type of workers coming out of the 
schools and asked for more co-operation 
between schools and industry. A meeting of 
commercial teachers and industrial leaders 
in Middlesex County was held in New 
Brunswick, at which co-operation was offered 
by both groups and accepted. 


Since then our program has developed to 
the extent that only large industries par- 
ticipate, and the students go on jobs for a 
longer period of time. 

For the training program, the class is 
divided into three groups. Two groups are 
out working while one group remains in 
class. The first group which remains in 
school is the group that needs further train- 
ing. The second and third groups return to 
class because of the need for retraining which 
is based on the rating of the student by the 
employer. The instructor visits the plants 
to talk to the supervisors of the students. 
He is told by experienced people what train- 
ing the student lacks and also what his faults 
are on the job. The student is then kept in 
class to correct these faults or to be given an 
awareness of their existence. Retraining is 
on an individual basis because each student 
may need to correct different faults. 

The students receive no compensation for 
this employment. They are under close 
teachér supervision while on the job and in- 
dustry does not exploit them. Carfare to and 
from the plants is provided by the school. 
The students work three hours every day. 


The advantages of a program of this type 
_ numerous and a few will be mentioned 
ere: 
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Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Lecture Dictation Lecture 
Lab Transcription Lab 
Lab Typewriting Lab 


1. The students acquire confidence in their 
abilities when they do seek employment 
upon graduation from high school. In many 
instances, the employers hire the students 
who show the most promise in June. 


2. The student knows just what type of 
office work he is capable of doing and is able 
to tell a personnel manager what he can do 
and what type of work he would like to have. 

3. The student who does not wish to go 
to college upon graduation can immediately 
go into an office position. 

4. This program aids industry in selecting 
girls and boys for vacancies that may occur 
in their offices. They have trained the people 
and know what type of person and worker 
he or she is. There is no need for hiring a 
poor worker and after much training find he 
must be fired because he is inefficient. 

The next step in this program is to main- 
tain a good placement program. At the 
present time, no definite policy has been 
formulated by the school, but the office 
practice instructor does place many of the 
students in good positions in these plants. 

The office training program has been and 
will continue to be a success in the Sayreville 
High School because there has been constant 
revision of the program to fit the needs of 
the students and the community. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


A 329-page, cloth-bound book that is now 
available in a new second edition. It is de- 
signed for use in a collegiate methods course 
or as a personal reference book for bookkeep- 
ing teachers. 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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lrol Whitmore 
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What does a teacher mean when he says, 
“My students can transcribe at 40 words a 
minute’? Are his students necessarily better 
than those of another teacher who cries in 
dismay, ““Why, mine can do only 15 words a 
minute!”? Are the two teachers speaking 
the same language? Is there any certainty 
that either one is talking about ability to 
transcribe in the office situation? 

A few years ago the accepted measure of a 
student’s readiness for an office job was the 
rate at which the student could take dic- 
tation and present a translation of it that 
was at least 95 per cent correct. For ex- 
ample, the skill of a student at the end of one 
year of shorthand was expressed as the abil- 
ity to take five minutes of dictation at an 
arbitrary rate of, say, 60 words a minute and 
transcribe with not more than 15 errors; and 
at the end of two years, perhaps 120 words a 
minute with not more than 30 errors. The 
ability to take dictation at a prescribed rate 
was sometimes measured by the longhand 
transcript of the five-minute dictation and 
sometimes by the typewritten transcript in 
which a 70-space line and double spacing 
were used. The transcript could have as 
much as 5 per cent error and still be accept- 
able. : 

This type of dictation speed test is still in 
good repute; it has a place in the learning 
process as a measure of competency in one 
important phase of stenographic work—the 
ability to write shorthand from dictation 
given at a specified speed. The ability to 
pass such a test can be justified as an inter- 
mediate goal “‘on the road” to occupational 
competency, but hardly as a terminal goal. 
The major portion of transcription in an 
office is in the form of single-spaced letters, 
reports, and interoffice memorandums. Fur- 





Problems in the Measurement of Production Ability 
in Transcription 


School of Business 
Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


thermore, the dictation is not timed with a 
watch, it is uneven, and it is rarely given in 
the quiet atmosphere characteristic of many 
classrooms. Seldom, if ever, does a dictator 
accept a transcript that averages five errors 
to every 100 words. Such a letter is not 
mailable. 

From their own office experiences and ob- 
servations, from reading published materials, 
from participating in business-teacher con- 
ferences, and through other mediums, teach- 
ers know that production ability on the-job 
includes the ability to apply simultaneously 
a number of skills and knowledges, such as 
spelling, typing, reading of shorthand notes, 
following directions, and using good English. 
In other words, teachers recognize that the 
traditional dictation speed test may measure 
progress toward the goal of occupational 
competency, but that the effective combin- 
ation of skills and knowledges necessary for a 
good transcript produced in a reasonable 
time are not necessarily measured by such a 
test. Teachers need a measure of the pro- 
ductive ability of their students in terms of 
on-the-job requirements. 

Naturally, teachers must know what con- 
stitutes satisfactory production on the job 
before they can devise adequate instru- 
ments to measure the occupational com- 
tency attained by their students. As yet, 
businessmen have not furnished teachers 
with the data upon which school standards 
may be based. Conferences with business- 
men have revealed few definite facts “about 
standards in their offices upon which busi- 
ness teachers can establish terminal goals 
for their classes. Thus, teachers have been 
forced to establish school standards which 
neither they nor the businessmen knew were 
adequate or reasonable. 
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From the information that is available, 
however, teachers are aware of certain gen- 
eral characteristics of office dictation and 
transcription that are helpful in defining re- 
quirements for satisfactory performance on 
the job. Some of these characteristics are as 
follows: 

1. The rate of dictation in the office is un- 
gen. Dictation is usually given in spurts; 
the dictator pauses at intervals to organize 
his thoughts or to find just the right word or 
phrase. Letters on a subject frequently 
recurring may be dictated more rapidly and 
evenly than letters on a less familiar subject, 
but even then the smoothness characteristic 
of stop-watch dictation is lacking. 

2. The dictation is “new.” While the 
letters may follow familiar patterns, the 
words and the phrasing are usually different. 
If they were not, a form letter would be used 
or a copy would be made of a previously 
dictated letter. 

3. The difficulty of the vocabulary varies. 
The vocabulary varies not only from one 
letter to another by the same dictator, but 
also from office to office. Every business is 
likely to have some correspondence that is 
of a more technical nature than other busi- 
nesses. Likewise, some businesses are in- 
volved in activities that require more highly 
technical correspondence than do those of 
other business organizations. 

4. The length of time spent in a “dictation 
session” varies. The length of a dictation 
period may range from less than a minute to 
several hours. Two or three hours may be 
spent taking dictation, but there may be 
frequent pauses. Again, dictation may be 
continuous for ten or fifteen minutes. Any 
length of dictation set by a teacher must be 
purely arbitrary because no comprehensive 
studies have been made to show the usual 
length or range of the office-dictation period. 
What little information is available tends 
to point toward rather lengthy dictation 
sessions, but no positive conclusions can be 
drawn. 

5. Dictators vary in the manner of giving 
dictation. Not only is the rate of dictation 
uneven, as previously mentioned, but habits, 
such as enunciation, pronunciation, phras- 
ing of words, and revision of dictation, also 
vary. Each dictator has his own peculiar- 
ities that complicate the job of taking dic- 
tation. 

6. The transcription process includes many 
tasks. Assembling stationery (including car- 
bons), setting the machine, inserting paper 
into the machine, typing the transcript, 
looking up the spelling or division of words, 
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proof-reading, making corrections, typing 
the envelope, and arranging for signature 
are part of the transcription process and 
must be included in transcription time. 

7. The transcript must be mailable. The 
transcript is expected to be 100 per cent 
accurate, at least as far as meaning is con- 
cerned. Some dictators do not require a 
word-for-word transcript; others do. A dic- 
tator wants the letters to be mailable when 
they are placed on his desk. He expects the 
secretary to proofread his work so that he 
does not have to check it for accuracy. Fur- 
thermore, he does not regard a letter as 
acceptable that has errors—even if the errors 
can be corrected without retyping the letter. 

8. The transcriber is not always able to 
transcribe his notes immediately. Neither is 
he able to transcribe without interruption. 
“Cold” notes are no problem to the steno- 
grapher who writes excellent notes; but 
some of his fellow workers whose shorthand 
skill is not so good as his may have some 
difficult moments with the previous day’s 
dictation. Some transcribers are unruffled by 
numerous interruptions; others, less stable 
or less capable, become flustered. Steno- 
graphers must be mentally ready for possible 
interruptions. 

The preceding characteristics of office dic- 
tation and transcription do not, of course, 
represent complete coverage of office dic- 
tation and transcription, but perhaps they 
are sufficient to form a background for dis- 
cussion of some problems in measuring pro- 
duction ability of the student. These prob- 
lems must be solved before teachers can be 
confident they are speaking the same lan- 
guage when they talk about transcription 
and before adequate measuring devices can 
be developed. Some of the points on which 
there must be agreement are: 

1. The rate of dictation that should be used 
for measuring the level of production ability. 
What should the rate be? 60? 70? 80? 
Should it reach a definite level for occupa- 
tional competency? Should it be the stu- 
dent’s maximum rate or his “cruising speed”’? 

2. The length of dictation on which the level 
of production ability is measured. Should it 
be 3 minutes? 5 minutes? 10 minutes? 

3. The difficulty of the vocabulary. How 
difficult should be the vocabulary of the 
material used for measurement purposes? 
Is difficulty immaterial? What determines 
difficulty? 

4. Characteristics of dictators in giving dic- 
tation. Should the dictator consciously 
phrase words to indicate shorthand phras- 

(Concluded on page 48) 





In following the routine as- 
‘signments of our junior business 
textbook, I felt that the ninth- 
grade students did not appre- 
ciate the significance of the facts and tech- 
niques they were acquiring. Therefore, I 
changed the viewpoint and presented the 
subject on the “let’s pretend we are going 
into business” idea. I run a small shop in 
the summer, and because of this I am par- 
ticularly aware of the challenge it offers for 
a knowledge of general business. What child 
and adult has not at some time or another 
dreamed of running his own store? With this 
in mind, each unit covered in this course was 
presented from the angle of “This is what 
you will need to know to run your store 
successfully or to carry on your own business 
affairs.” 

After an investigation of the community, 
we decided on what type of a store we would 
open. Some students with more initiative 
than others preferred to start a different type 
of business. Boys particularly wished to open 
garages, machine shops, or radio stores. As 
far as possible the class decided in what order 
we would need to know the various business 
factors. Each need was listed and then stud- 
ied as separate units. In this way the text- 
book was not a crutch but an actual teaching 
aid, for it was clearly established in our 
* minds exactly what knowledge we needed to 
acquire from each subject covered. 

Banks, insurance companies, and tele- 
graph companies, as well as the freight office 
and other businesses in town, were helpful in 
giving us samples of forms they used. With- 
out a workbook, these materials give actual 
practice on many kinds of business papers. 
When necessary I mimeographed extra sets 
of the forms. 

The New York City public school system 
is planning to experiment with senior stu- 
dents by offering them a course in the estab- 
lishing and operating of small businesses in 
an effort to develop individual initiative. 
George F. Pigott, Jr., associate-superintend- 
ent in charge of the vocational high school 
division, says, ““We will try to get them 
thinking about being self-employers rather 
than merely in terms of trying to get a job 
in someone else’s office or factory. The in- 
dependent thought and action required to 
succeed in business is the fibre of American 
democracy.” The freshman level is not too 
early to start developing this principle of 
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A New Approach in Junior Business Training 


by 


Mrs. Barbara H. Kunhardt economic 
Roger Ludlowe High School students will undoubtedly at. 
Fairfield, Connecticut 








enterprise. Many 
tain no position higher than 
stock clerk or freight agent, 
but if motivation can be provided in their 
first introduction to business, it brings a 
stimulating atmosphere to the classroom and 
a definite reason for acquiring certain facts, 

The outline below is one that we followed 
last year. Other classes may suggest the 
units in a different order as they see the need 
for them. If so, I follow their general direc- 
tion and set up the work as they suggest. 
They are encouraged to seek advice from 
parents and friends in this business venture, 
and many of them show originality and re- 
sourcefulness of their own. 


BUSINESS PROJECT 


I. Kind of Business to Start. 


A. Consideration of community, population, in- 
come, and cultural level. 


Will the business we start answer a definite 
n 


B. 

C. What competition will we have, if any? 

D. A bookstore was decided upon since there was 
no other in town and this community has the 


income, education, and interest to patronize 
one. 


E. What else might I sell besides books? 
1. Gifts, old china or antiques, stationery, 
wrapping paper, greeting cards, children’s 
toys, and games. 


2. Books to rent. 


II. What Capital Have I to Invest—the Bank. 


A. Cost and requirements of merchandise, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 


B. Running expenses, heat, rent, labor, and 
telephone. 


C. Could I borrow through a bank? 
1. How much and how can [I raise extra 
capital? 
. What collateral must I have, if any? 
. What are the services of the bank? 
. What is their interest rate on loans? 


. Banking procedure and kinds of banks. 
. Opening a bank account. 

. Keeping a checking account. 

. Reconciliations. 

. Promissory notes. 

. Use of credit. 


Location. 

A. What place is centrally located? 
B. What is the rent? 

C. Will it meet our needs? 


Personal Factors. 


A. Is my personality pleasing? 
1. Am I courteous and considerate? 
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2. Have I honesty and integrity enough to 
hold customers? 


B. How may I develop salesmanship? 
C. What factors do I need to become a good 


businessman? 


Where Shall I Purchase my Goods? 
A. Investigation of reputable wholesale houses. 
B. Contact with publishers to keep up with new 
fiction. 
1. Subscription to publishers’ magazines and 
catalogs. 


C. Alertness to likes and dislikes of the com- 
munity. 


Advertising and Mailing. 
A. Sending form letters. 


B. Does advertising pay, and how much should 
I spend on it? 


C. Attractive window and store displays. 
D. The mail service. 


1. At what rates may I use the postal service 
for sending out circulars, cards, books, 
or packages? 


2. Correct use of the mail and its special 
services: 


Record Keeping and Filing. 

. File mailing lists of all customers. 

. File all bills and customers’ accounts. 

. Keep records of daily sales. 

. Keep records of outstanding bills. 

. Keep records of individual charge accounts. 
. Correct method of sending bills. 


. Checking daily receipts by cash registers and 
making correct change. 


. Stock records showing goods on hand and 
those needed. 


tm QSseoawpre 


Shipping. 

A. Correct use of and advantages and disad- 
vantages of freight, express, and parcel post. 

B. Correct wrapping, marking, and shipping of 
goods.. 


Insurance. 
A. What insurance do I need in my business? 


1. Fire and theft insurance on stock and 
equipment. 
B. Personal insurance. 
1. Kinds. 
a. Term. 
b. Endowment. 
ce. Straight life. 
d. Limited life. 
e. Annuity. 
C. For what shall I look in good insurance? 

1. Reputable firms—how are they organized 
in this state and how may I investigate 
them? 

a. How the state protects the consumer. 
b. Laws that govern banks and insurance 
companies. 


2. Clauses.good insurance should have. 


a. Waiver of premiums. 
b. Disability clause. 
c. Cash-in value. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 





d. Loan value. 
e. Extended insurance. 


3. Automobile insurance—kinds and costs in 
this state. 


Telephone, Telegraph, and Cable. 
A. Correct use of each. 


B. Cost and expense. 
1. When should they be used? 


Cash or Credit Buying. 


A. Necessity of establishing good credit standing. 
1. Advantage of buying goods for cash. 


2. Figuring discounts and interest. 
B. Borrowing through a bank to stock up. 


Investments and Savings. 


A. How much should I reinvest of my profit 
each year? 


B. What shall I do with excess profit, if any? 
1. Co-operative bank shares (building and 


loan associations). 
2. Real estate as an investment. 


8. Stocks and bonds. 
a. Government and municipal bonds. 
b. Reliable stocks. 


4. Insurance as an investment and venture. 


Care of Stock. 
A. Receiving and storing. 
1. Checking incoming stock by invoices. 


2. Reporting damaged goods or those short 
for collection. 


$. Correct storing according to space, pro- 
tection of goods, and accessibility. 


B. Taking an inventory—reason for. 
1. Taking careful analysis of the inventory. 


a. Am I buying correctly? 

b. Am I stocking up on slow selling items? 

c. Is there enough turnover to prove that 
I am making enough profit? 


What Profit Should I Have to Stay in Business? 


A. Analysis of my bookkeeping and inventory 
records. 


In what way may my expenses be cut and my 
profit increased? 


B. 

C. Am I pricing my stock correctly? 

D. Am I using my floor and display space to ad- 
vantage? 


1. How may I push slow selling books and 
other items? 


2. Am I meeting the public’s demands? 
E. Have I been able to meet all outstanding bills? 








PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed for teacher- 
traini 
in Business Education.” 
teacher will want in his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance 
of $1.70. 


Cincinnati 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 


by 
Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


purposes in courses commonly called “Problems 


It is also a book that every 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








Clerical Record Keeping Vs. Bookkeeping Principles 
and Actual Practices 


by 


Howard E. Wheland 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 





There is some sentiment pro- 
moted by certain individuals to 
emphasize job training in book- 
keeping and other commercial sub- 
jects rather than occupational 
training. To some extent this is a 
carry-over from the war. The Army 
and the Navy were built very rap- 
idly by quickly training men and 
women for certain specific jobs. 
The men and women were not 
trained for an occupation because 
war is not an occupation. It is only 
natural that some of these ideas 
would be carried over into civilian 
life, but if we are not careful they 
can destroy the many gains that have been 
made in occupational training. 

Let us analyze this situation in the light 
of other comparable situations: 

If 80 per cent of the time in a physics or 
chemistry laboratory is required to set up 
and take down equipment, and only 20 per 
cent of the time is required for the experi- 
ment, should the major emphasis in the 
training be placed upon the routine practices 
of handling equipment rather than upon the 
principles involved in the experiment? In 
other words, is the objective in the science 
course to teach the student to be a flunky or 
to understand a principle? 

If only 20 per cent of the time of the secre- 
tary is spent in taking dictation and 80 per 
cent of the time is spent in other work, in- 
cluding clerical activities, should the training 
of a secretary be devoted mainly to clerical 
duties without the teaching of principles of 
shorthand or an over-all understanding of 
secretarial duties? 

Because most calculations in most large 
offices are made on machines, should we 
eliminate the teaching of all principles of 
arithmetic in high school and teach the stu- 
dents only how to operate machines? 

Since algebra is made up mainly of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, should we teach only these basic 
arithmetical manipulations and ignore the 
real principles of finding an unknown value 
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in algebra (assuming that there will 
always be some expert around who 
can give us the answer)? 

Since most of the time of most 
young workers in offices is devoted 
to clerical operations, should we 
devote all the training of the stu- 
dents entirely to clerical operations, 
thereby handicapping these young- 
sters so that they will be unable to 
advance beyond that level even if 
they have the opportunity? 

Since it is obvious that most 
young workers on the first job in- 
volving bookkeeping in a large of- 
fice do not keep a complete set of 
books (some do in smaller businesses), should 
we train them so that they cannot even keep 
a set of books if they have an opportunity 
to do so? 

What about record keeping for everyone? 
Most educational authorities are willing to 
agree that some knowledge of bookkeeping 
and record keeping should be given to every 
student. Certainly strictly vocational cleri- 
cal job training is not the kind of training 
that will be most useful to all students. He 
needs to get the kind of training that will 
help him to set up and to keep any kind of 
records. 

As a summary, here are a few further 
issues: 

If we are going to teach clerical job train- 
ing, we have absolutely no right to disguise 
it under the name of bookkeeping. It is 
deceptive to students, to teachers, to parents, 
and to employers. 

It is the fundamental duty of public edu- 
cation to give the student the greatest occu- 
pational opportunity that can be given him 
during the time he spends in school. If we 
train him only in blind-alley clerical skills, 
we reduce his occupational opportunities. 

Some employers may be quite glad to get 
students with a little higher degree of 
clerical skills on the first job, because many 
employers are more interested in efficiency 
on the first job than they are in the future 
opportunities of employees. However, it 1s 
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the responsibility of the school and the 
teacher to make the student as employable 
as possible, but also to prepare him for 
future opportunities rather than blind-alley 
jobs. 

Just because certain of the basic principles 
of bookkeeping are a little difficult for some 
students is no reason to avoid these principles 
by eliminating them from the course. In 
other words, we are not facing an issue by 
going around it. We can face an issue in 
bookkeeping by doing a better job of teach- 
ing it and making it easier, but certainly not 
by avoiding it. If some principles of book- 
keeping are difficult, then that is not the 
fault of the course or of the subject. These 
things should not be avoided, but the tech- 
niques of teaching them should be improved. 

If a student knows regular bookkeeping 
principles and has had a reasonable amount 
of practice, he can do clerical record keeping; 
but if he knows only clerical record keeping, 
he cannot satisfactorily keep a set of books. 

High school training would be a sorry mess 
if it were limited only to what people spend 
most of their time doing. One of the pur- 
poses of education is to raise standards and 
open new horizons. Consequently, each 
course aims high even though those responsi- 
ble for the course know that few students 
will achieve the full objectives of the course 
as stated in the syllabus. 

Business teachers have complained for 
years that teachers in other departments 
have regarded the commercial department as 
a dumping ground for low I. Q. students. If 
clerical record keeping is substituted for 
bookkeeping and if similar changes are made 
in other commercial subjects, then business 
education will indeed soon reach the point 
where the business department can justifi- 
ably be described as the high school’s 
dumping ground. 

Little actual job training is needed by 
messengers and clerks. What they need is 
occupational intelligence. Many employees 
who classify themselves as bookkeepers are 
nothing more than entry clerks; and a cus- 
tomer’s ledger clerk, for example, can be 
taught to do his job competently in less than 
an hour. If he is to be anything more than a 
clerical detailist, he needs background in- 
formation about business. That kind of 
information is supplied by bookkeeping and 
similar courses that emphasize principles. 

The best kind of training is a combination 
of principles and practice. Clerical record 
keeping can never provide that kind of 
training because it emphasizes practices 
almost to the exclusion of principles. Book- 
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keeping, on the other hand, can and should 
combine the two types of training. Short 
practice sets using business papers provide a 
type of realistic practice of important basic 
principles that can be approached by few 
other courses. Students learn the meanings 
and uses of business forms from the point of 
view of the business as a whole. In that way 
they become conscious of the interdepend- 
ence of the departments in a business and of 
the dependence of all departments on book- 
keeping records and reports. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TYPING BOOKS 


Listed below are three paper-bound 
textbooks that can be used for sup- 
plementary purposes or for short 
courses. 











BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


by S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S. J. Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 


viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 
by M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











Summer School Work Vs. Summer Office Work 


for Business Teachers 


by 


Sarah Reese 
Seminole County High School 
Donalsonville, Georgia 


Is there a state department in the United 
States giving credit, equal to summer school 
credit, for summer travel or summer office 
work? In my limited knowledge, there is no 
such credit given. It may be an idea, an 
opinion, or perhaps an obsession of mine that 
a summer’s travel or a summer’s work of 
applying office knowledge and procedure 
far surpasses theoretical education in pre- 
paring the business teacher for the next 
year’s work. 

An occasional refresher course of new 
teaching methods, a course in the use of new 
office and business machines, or work toward 
an advanced degree is quite helpful, but be- 
yond this training how much good does a 
summer spent in the library or pouring over 
a textbook help a teacher tell the students 
what to expect in the business world or even 
in the outside world? People, teachers, and 
books can tell us new methods and how to 
explain the handling of office problems, but 
what is better than a working knowledge 
and an understanding of problems to be met 
when our commercial students obtain jobs? 

Planned and conducted tours, by guides 
who have been approved by universities and 
colleges, should be planned instead of some 
summer work. An enthusiastic and eager 
spirit of the teachers on tour should be a 
sufficient reason for issuing credit on their 
teaching certificate. : 

Even more educational development of 
business teachers can be obtained by working 
in any office—a one-clerk office or a complex 
office. Practical knowledge—the knowledge 


that solves office problems, deals with fellow 
workers, relates to the public, and brings 
forth fresh and new ideas—is needed by 
teachers in their classroom. This is a broad- 
ening experience—one that is fresh with the 
teacher when September rolls around. 

Teachers are not mercenary or they would 
not be teachers; but who of us would not 
appreciate a bare living for the summer 
months in exchange for eight hours of office 
work a day and, above all, for credit toward 
raising our teacher’s certificate and educa- 
tional level because of meritorious office work. 

In our ever-changing and progressing 
world, practical and broad education, a well- 
rounded individual, and a teacher who is fit 
to teach are gaining their rightful place and 
distinction. It is a situation worth consider- 
ing—credit for summer travel and summer 
office work. 

My summer office work has proved bene- 
ficial to me in teaching commerce. I learned 
about circular letters, dictation handicaps, 
and other work interruptions; I learned to 
use all kinds of filing systems; and, above 
all, I learned to work with people. I added 
to my college education by gaining practical 
knowledge before I attempted to tell the 
students what to expect in their work. A 
teacher needs further education to be able 
to increase a student’s knowledge of busi- 
ness; and that education should come from 
work and practical experience, after years 
of already sufficient “‘book learning” —work 
that is given credit equal to that of actual 
summer school work. 





Cincinnati New York 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 
by R. G. WALTERS 


This is a new 1947 book that will satisfy the needs of thousands of students. It is printed inexpensively so 
that it can be easily made available to the students. It consists of 84 pages and sells at a list price of 60 
cents. The book deals with ‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating Vacancies,” ‘Writing the Letter 
of Application,” “The Interview,’’ and “‘Filling out the Application Blank.” It is clearly preserited with 
pictures, examples, and samples of letters of application and application blanks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco 
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Proposed Business Department of Reno High School 
by 






Mildred S. Klaus 
Reno Senior High School 
Reno, Nevada 


Miss Klaus presents a description and sketches of the class- 
rooms for business courses that will be included in the new 
high school building. 


Plans have been approved for the new 
Reno High School, which was voted by the 
residents of the city of Reno to give to 
Nevada one of the most modern high schools 
in the United States. The new high school 
will be modern, practical, and suitable. After 
a year of study, planning, discussion with 
other community leaders, and approval of 
the instructors, the proposed building is 
about to become a reality. The business de- 
partment of the high school is given a place 
of major importance in the school plans. 

Reno’s new high school will be located on 
a thirty-acre plot in the southwestern section 
of town. . The business department will be 
quartered in the southeast wing of the build- 
ing. Two additional classrooms in the eastern 
wing will also be alloted to the business de- 
partment for its use. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. The type- 
writing rooms will be located on the south 
because natural southern exposure gives the 
most even lighting for the greater part of the 
day, throwing the light on copy so that no 
shadows will be made. Bookkeeping and 
sales rooms will have northeastern light. 

The windows will cover 75 per cent of the 
wall space in the building, with little space 
between the windows. It is planned to have 
the windows placed at a height above the 
head of the average student, when that stu- 
dent is seated. The windows will extend to 
the ceiling in order to give maximum natural 
lighting and to eliminate glare to a great 
extent. 

Fluorescent lighting is recommended for 
all rooms. Much experimentation has been 
conducted in this field by engineers, and it 
is believed that the best results will be ob- 
tained from recessed fluorescent lights in the 
wall, immediately below the ceiling, so that 
light may be reflected to the ceiling and 
down on the students’ desks. The lights will 
be so spaced that there will be a minimum 
of thirty foot-candles of light at the students’ 
desks from any part of the room. Fifty foot- 
candles of light are recommended to give 
maximum efficiency results. 
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All windows will be fitted with Venetian 
blinds. Provision is made for fitted black 
curtains to make it possible to use visual aids 
in the classrooms under actual learning con- 
ditions. These curtains will be placed on 
runners in a metal track between the window 
and the Venetian blinds and will be operated 
by electricity. 

wats. Architectural plans call for sound- 
proofing of all walls and ceilings. Acoustic 
plaster will be used for the walls and 
acoustic tile for the ceiling. 

The walls will be painted a color with a 
light reflecting factor of not less than 30 per 
cent or more than 50 per cent. A dull finish 
of light grey or cream is now planned. The 
ceiling will be of ivory-white of not less than 
60 per cent light reflecting factor. 

All floors will be covered with battleship 
linoleum, which has the advantage of easy 
cleaning and long wear, and it gives addi- 
tional soundproofing. 

BUILT-IN FEATURES. All cabinets, files, stor- 
age space, and teachers’ coat lockers will be 
built-in. Each room will be provided with a 
built-in bookcase for library reference ma- 
terials. 

Adequate bulletin board space will be pro- 
vided for each room. Present plans call for 
recessed bulletin boards, with pegs provided 
for placing glass shelves to be used to display 
student work. All bulletin boards will be 
glass covered. The bulletin boards will 
cover three sides of the room. Blackboards 
will be provided only at the front of the 
rooms. 

BLACKBOARDS. Slate blackboards of a good 
quality have been recommended. Present 
plans call for nested blackboards for all 
rooms in the business department. This will 
provide for various colors for the use of the 
teachers in charge—white will be used as a 
screen for audio-visual aids and black and 
green will be used for all other purposes. The 
bookkeeping department will have boards 
ruled for specific purposes, such as for a 
ledger, a journal, or work sheets. Boards in 
the shorthand room will also be ruled for 
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position of the character. Such nested 
boards can be pulled down as needed, or re- 
turned to the nest, out of sight, by the con- 
trol of an electric switch. 

ELECTRICAL OUTLETS. At least four elec- 
trical outlets are planned for each room. For 
rooms, such as the advanced typing and 
office practice room, these electrical outlets 
will be increased in number to take care of 
adequate operation of electrically-driven 
machines. 

Outlets will be flush with the floor. It is 
recommended that where electrically driven 
machines are used, the floor leg of the desk 
be placed over the outlet and the wiring done 
through the leg of the desk. The machine can 


easier shorthand writing and clarity of 
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then be plugged in with little inconvenience 
to any operator. 

ELEMENTARY TYPEWRITING ROOMS. Provi- 
sion is made for two elementary typewriting 
rooms to provide for a minimum of sixty-five 
students. Typewriters will be placed on 
long tables, twenty-five feet long and thirty 
inches wide. The tables will be sturdily built 
and firmly anchored to the floor. Five type- 
writers will be placed on each table, allowing 
seven feet of space from the front of one 
table to the front of the table behind it. 
This will not only give ample working space 
for the student, but it will also provide ample 
space for the teacher for observation. 

Each table will have rails built beneath 
the space assigned to each student. On these 
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rails will slide the student’s work drawer. 
These drawers will be ten inches wide, four- 
teen inches long, and three inches deep. No 
retaining board should be placed beneath 
the board runners in the drawer space. The 
absence of such a retaining board makes it 
impossible for the student to use this space 
for tucking away waste papers. 

Tables will range in height from thirty- 
two inches in the back of the room to twenty- 
eight inches in the front of the room. This 
variation in height will take care of students 
of different sizes and thus allow for correct 
posture at the typing tables. j 

Along the south side, beneath the win- 
dows, there will be a recessed two-foot high, 
glass-enclosed bulletin board. Between the 
windows of the bulletin board and the cork 
lining will be provided space for shelves, 
six to eight inches deep, for work displays. 
Beneath these bulletin boards, student 
locker space will be built to house the work 
drawers. These lockers will be built to 











accommodate the 10 x 14 x 8 inch drawers, 
and each room will house sufficient lockers 
to provide for each student enrolled in type- 
writing. To provide for possible expansion, 
it has been suggested that the lockers be 
built in banks of forty-five, seven deep. At 
the end of each row of lockers will be placed 
a master lock to which the instructor will 
have the key. On entering the room for his 
class, the instructor will unlock the bank; 
students will go to the lockers, secure their 
work drawers, walk to assigned table space, 
slide the drawer in, and be ready for work 
with all supplies necessary for the day. 

To the right of the lockers will be the 
built-in library, consisting of four shelves 
spaced one foot apart and twelve to fourteen 
inches deep. The library nook will have 
glass doors. Here will be housed the dic- 
tionaries, reference books, style manuals, 
telephone directory, and other reference- 
materials essential to the typewriting room. 

Next to the library is a work table, 3 x 4 
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feet in area and thirty-two inches high, on 
which can be placed filing trays for papers 
and the stapling machines. These will give 
the student space for assembling his work. 
Provision is also made for a smaller table for 
the paper cutter. 

On the west side of the room, built-in 
filing sections for the teachers’ material are 
provided. There is one section of four 
drawers, legal size twenty-seven inches deep, 
for each teacher—or five sections of files. 

Located next to the filing section is a 
built-in storage space in which general sup- 
plies for the class will be accessible to the 
teacher in charge. Cleaning equipment and 
minor repair equipment will also be housed 
in this space. The cabinet will be built with 
movable shelves, deep enough to accommo- 
date fourteen-inch papers and large enough 
to accommodate supplies for a_ six-week 
period of instruction. A cabinet three feet 
wide and six feet high is necessary. 

The north side of the room will have only 
a glass-enclosed bulletin board, with pegs 
sturdy enough to hold glass shelves two or 
three feet long. 

The blackboard will be placed on the east 
side of the room. In the southwest end of the 
room there will be a built-in sink cabinet 
equipped with wells for soap and hand lotion. 
A blower device is provided for drying the 
hands. 

EQUIPMENT. Machines of one make will be 
provided in the elementary typewriting room 
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to facilitate instruction. Each typewriter 


desk will have a slanting board copyholder. © 


All posture chairs will be used in type- 
writing rooms. It has been recommended 
that the chairs be built so as to provide a 
built-in platform for storage of books and 
supplies which the student may be carrying 
when he comes to class. This base platform 
will be beneath the seat of the chair. 

Demonstration stands will be provided in 
both elementary typewriting rooms. These 
will be placed at the front of the room, 
and will be built on four sturdy legs. Each 
table will be provided with a device for lower- 
ing or raising the height of the table to take 
care of differences in height of various in- 
structors. 

The demonstration machine will be an- 
chored to the stand, and the table will be 
built on a turn-style device so that the front, 
the back, and the side of the machine may be 
demonstrated to the students. The table will 
be on casters to permit ease of moving the ma- 
chine from one side of the room to the other. 

A shelf will be provided on the demonstra- 
tion table to be pulled out on the right-hand 
side. This sliding shelf will allow the teacher 
to place a book in correct position while 
operating the machine at the demonstration 
table. 

ADVANCED TYPEWRITING ROOM, In general, 
the built-in features described for the ele- 
mentary rooms will be duplicated in the 
advanced room. 
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Since this room will be used for advanced 
shorthand, transcription, and some clerical 
practice, in addition to advanced typewrit- 
ing, it will be equipped with individual drop- 
head desks, thirty-six inches long and 
twenty-eight inches wide. 

One addition is made to the files in the 
advanced room. A Kardex drawer record 
system at the top of the files is provided to 
serve the dual purpose of keeping records 
and acquainting students with visible filing 
procedure. 

Equipment for the advanced typewriting 
room will provide for as many makes as 
possible of standard typewriters, including 
one long-carriage machine, one Electro- 
matic, and one Varityper. Both pica and 
elite machines will be used. 

Additional library space is provided for 
the housing of business magazines and 
reference books needed in the work. 

OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM. Provision for a 
small office practice or office machines room 
ismade. Enrollment will be limited to per- 
mit maximum use of the machines. A long- 
range purchase-plan for machines and a 
rotating plan of instruction are anticipated. 

TEACHERS’ OFFICE FOR GUIDANCE.  Offfice 
space is provided for instructors’ use. 
Teachers are often called upon for guidance, 
counseling, and job information, and this 
office facilitates their talking quietly and 
effectively with students. 

Built-in files for housing of student 
records is provided in the department head’s 
office. Both offices will have built-in cloak- 
room space for hanging coats and for locking 
personal belongings. 

BOOKKEEPING ROOM. All built-in features 
previously described will be utilized in the 
bookkeeping room. Since bookkeeping stu- 
dents need a large space for supplies, it is 
planned to have bookkeeping tables, thirty- 
two inches high, built to give each student 
a 4.x 3 foot working space. Long tables will 
be constructed, partitioned off by a four- 
inch partition between desks. Space will be 
provided beneath the table for work drawers. 

THE SALES TRAINING ROOM. The sales train- 
ing room and merchandising classroom will 
have equipment similar to that found in 
local business concerns. A counter will be 
placed at one side of the room, with drawers 
and bins built beneath it. Behind the counter 
shelves will be provided for merchandise dis- 
play purposes. A built-in cabinet will have a 
sliding door, behind which will be a garment 
rack that can be pulled out and turned 
around for displaying garments. 

A full-length window is built into the hall 
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entrance. 
displays. 

A cash register and mechanical sales slip 
device are essential equipment for this room. 

GENERAL CLASSROOMS. The regular class- 
rooms will have blackboard space at the 
front, bulletin board space on two sides, and 
built-in filing cabinets, storage and supply 
space, and library and reference nooks. Left- 
handed and right-handed arm chairs will be 
provided in these rooms. 


This will be utilized for window 








What We Should Teach 


(Continued from page 5) 


Even though over 60 per cent of each 
group favors these items, there is a wide 
variation between what public accountants 
and business educators think we should 
stress. We should study and discover the 
reasons for these discrepancies and consider 
some adjustments in our teaching. 


4. Both groups feel that we should teach 
boys and girls to do better the things they 
will do when they enter the business field. 

5. My last conclusion is that we as busi- 
ness educators might profit by doing the 
following things: 

a. Study our community with an open 
mind to discover its needs, wants, and 
desires. 

b. After we study our community, let 
us analyze ourselves, our materials, and 
our methods of teaching, and revise our 
system so as to serve the community of 
which we are an integral part. 

c. In many communities we are now 
engaged in a campaign to have our salaries 
raised, and the gains secured must be 
guaranteed. One way of letting the com- 
munity feel it is getting its full value from 
the public schools is for us to turn out boys 
and girls who are properly trained in cur- 
rent business practices and procedures. 
We in the field of business education have 
a unique opportunity to render such 
service because we teach boys and girls 
typewriting, stenography, and bookkeep- 
ing. These subjects can be put into im- 
mediate use in the community. This is a 
real challenge to us. What are we going 
to do to meet it? 

Let us consider this salesmanship slogan, 
“Our best means of advertising is our satis- 
fied customers.” _ Have you ever had a 
former student say to you, “I learned how to 
do that work in class”? This is much better 
than the statement, ““We did not use what 
we were taught.” 
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by 
S. A. Hamrin 


Evanston, Illinois 


This address, 


A little boy in Chicago had gotten a job 
as an Office boy. He wondered how he was 
getting along. Since he did not want to ask 
directly, he hit upon what seemed to him a 
good method of finding out how he was 
getting along. Seeing the boss sitting at his 
desk preoccupied with his work, he knew 
that he would be the only one who could 
answer the telephone; so he slipped out, went 
downstairs, and called the office. The boss, 
of course, picked up the telephone. The boy 
asked, “Do you need an office boy?” The 
response, of course, was, ““No, we have an 
office boy.” The little fellow said, “Oh, you 
have an office boy?” “Yes, we have an office 
boy.” Then the little fellow asked, ““How is 
he getting along?” The boss answered, ““Why 
he is doing very well.” The little boy was 
quite pleased; and a clerk who overhead the 
conversation said to him, “Why are you 
calling your own office?” The little fellow 
said, “Oh, just checking up on myself to see 
how I’m getting-along.” 

I think it is particularly appropriate that 
those of us in any aspect of teaching check 
up on ourselves from time to time to see 
how we are getting along. 

A generalist is one who does not know too 
much about anything, and I do not presume 
to know much about the business education 
field. However, I do think that by asking 
certain pertinent questions, I may help you, 
as teachers of business education, to think 
in terms of its relationship to the other 
aspects of education. I want to ssure you, 
however, that. because the questions are 
asked, it does not in any way imply that I 
think the answers will be negative. As a 
matter of fact, I think that business educa- 
tion has been moving ahead, meeting its 
current responsibilities fully as well as any 
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The Generalist Looks at the Business Teacher 


ference on business education at 
University, 1946, received such favorable comment 
that it is reprinted here for the benefit of our readers. 


Northwestern University 


which was given at the summer con- 
Northwestern 


other aspect of education. Nevertheless, | 
do think it worth while that we ask certain 
questions of ourselves. 

The first such question that I should like 
to ask is, “Is the business teacher more 
person-minded than thing-minded?”’ It is my 
own judgment that in most aspects of life 
we are either more person-minded or more 
thing-minded; one or the other is likely to 
be dominant. 

In another realm of living, I once had 
occasion to speak to a group of heads of 
hospitals. As I discussed informally before 
the meeting some of their problems, I was 
impressed how often the heads of these 
hospitals talked in terms of two hundred 
beds, three hundred beds, or four hundred 
beds. I do not mean to imply that they were 
not concerned with patients, but I was im- 
pressed by the fact that equipment and ma- 
chines occupied a considerable part of their 
thinking as expressed to me. I want to be 
sure that the business teacher realizes that, 
though equipment and machines are im- 
portant, actually the real problem is the 
problem of the individual person. 

This became evident to me a number of 
years ago in a rather unique fashion. I hap- 
pened to be in charge of our evening work on 
the downtown campus of Northwestern 
University. One night, a girl who had had a 
part of her education in Nazi-occupied 
countries as well as in Nazi Germany was 
sitting at my desk. Her earlier education 
had been obtained in Europe. . She was at- 
tempting to complete her education in the 
evening school of our University. Without 
any realization of the import of her reply, I 
asked this question: ““What does education 
in America as you see it mean?” Without 
realizing that she would say something that 
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would be tremendously important, she 
replied, “Education in America? Why that 
means changing people into persons.” I 
think that is one of the best definitions of 
education I have ever heard. Education is 
changing people into persons, giving sig- 
nificance to the dignity and worth of the 
individual person. This suggests to me that 
the business teacher must be more person- 
minded than thing-minded. 

The second question that I propose is, 
“Does he, the business teacher, realize that 
understanding should precede drill and 
practice?” 

Sometimes as I have watched teachers of 
various subjects at work, I have thought 
that their motto was that which we heard 
many years ago in a pem—Theirs not to 
reason why, theirs but to do and die.” You 
may remember this quotation from “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” There is a 
great value in having understanding pre- 
ceding drill and practice. In no way do I 
want to minimize the importance of drill 
and practice, but I do wish to suggest the 
value of having the person know why he is 
engaged in a particular job. 

Many of you may have heard of the ex- 
periment carried on at the University of 
Minnesota a number of years ago and re- 
ported in a book entitled Men, Women, and 
Jobs. This experiment showed the im- 
portance in business education of having 
persons use sense material and, early in 
their training program, attempt to carry on 
their work in the way in which they would 
later do it. Sense material seemed to have a 
great advantage over much that has been 
used and which might be called nonsense 
material. 

The third question is, “Is he, the business 
teacher, sensitive to the business needs of 
the community?” 

I believe the school must vitalize its work 
by relating it in its various aspects to the 
local needs. I think this perhaps is more 
true in terms of business education than in 
most any other aspect of the school work. I 
have sometimes thought that the old com- 
mercial business college had one advantage 
at least over the modern business education 
department. The work habits of the school 
were often more in harmony with those of 
the community than those in certain busi- 
ness education departments. I have heard 
youngsters who were attending a commercial 
business college say, ““Why this is just like 
work,” and they had taken on an attitude 
which I think is significant. May I suggest, 
then, that the work of the business education 
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department must be related to the com- 
munity, the type of work carried on in the 
community, and the work habits of the 
community itself. 

The fourth question that I would ask 
myself as a generalist is, ““_Does the commer- 
cial or business education teacher attempt - 
to provide first for the common needs of the 
youngsters?” 

We might think of these common needs as 
both common needs of the youngsters and 
also as common business needs. Many of 
these needs have been pointed out by various 
studies. These studies would suggest rather 
strongly that shorthand and typing, as 


sometimes taught, do not help meet the 


common needs of adolescents or the common 
business needs. Four needs of adolescents, 
which have become evident as a result of a 
great many studies carried on by eminent 
researchers, are: the need for youth to 
achieve -independence; the need for the 
ability to learn to get along with others; the 
need for the ability to learn work habits and 
to learn to enjoy work; and, finally, the need 
for the understanding of life or, as we might 
call it, a philosophy of life. 

The fifth question that I should like to 
ask is, “Does the business teacher realize 
that persons differ from one another?” No 
two persons are exactly alike. If they were 
exactly alike in the beginning, shortly they 
would become different, for the very nature 
of training itself would tend to separate them. 

In order to show the great differences that 
exist between persons, I shall give a few 
simple illustrations. I recently picked up our 
local paper and saw where the proprietor of 
a fine shoe store which caters particularly to 
women was just moving to a new location. 
This recalled to my mind a conversation I 
had with this proprietor. One day I asked 
him how many different pairs of shoes he 
had in a single last. (Remember that this 
man had a high-grade type of shoe that 
differed not only in length and the usual 
width but also in heel width.) His answer 
was that it took 352 different pairs of black 
shoes in a single last, to fit all the feet of 
women. If women’s feet differ to this 
marked extent, think of how persons differ 
in their totality from one another. 

A number of years ago some scientists 
working at Cornell University at Ithaca, 
New York, carried on what I consider to be 
one of the most interesting experiments of 
which I have ever heard. It started more or 
less by chance. One day a psychologist, a 
professor of animal husbandry, and a veter- 
narian were having lunch together. Into 
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their conversation came the word “maze,” 
and they began to wonder what would hap- 
pen if you put an animal in a maze that he 
could not possibly solve. They decided to 
try the experiment on pigs. They began 
with easy mazes—those which could be 
solved—and continued making the maze 
more complex until the pigs could not 
possibly find their way out of the maze. 
Interestingly enough, the pigs became 
neurotic. They assumed the characteristics 
we associate with neurotics. They began to 
get thin; they began to get fidgety; and even 
their hair showed signs of these symptoms. 
Because of their interest in experiments, the 
test was later tried on pigeons, ducks, and 
chickens. This interesting conclusion was 
reached: If you put an animal in an intoler- 
able situation, a situation that he is in- 
capable of solving, almost invariably the 
animal will go crazy. Does this mean the 
same thing happens to humans? Not 
necessarily. Humans, because of their 
ability to think and their ability to adjust 
themselves to situations, need not go crazy. 
On the other hand, they may become more 
aggressive and rebellious. When we are 
conscious of the differences we find among 
persons, we see then why sometimes our 
work in school and at home tends to make 
persons neurotic and sometimes overly ag- 
gressive. 

The business teacher, along with all other 
teachers and others who work with persons, 
must realize how greatly persons differ one 
from another. It is important that we do not 
push a youngster beyond his own rate of 
speed. It is, of course, equally important 
that we have him working up toward the 
limit of his ability. This suggests the great 
importance of studying and knowing the 
youngsters with which one is working. 

The sixth question I should like to ask is, 
‘Does the business teacher study and know 
his youngsters?” 

In order to say that one knows those with 
whom he is working, one would need to 
know about nine aspects of a given indi- 
vidual, because there are many different 
phases that enter into the total person. 
Sometimes ‘I have suggested the following 
aspects, although they are not listed in the 
order of their importance: What was bh: 
previous experience—what happened to the 
individual before he came to us? We must 
start with him as he is. What about his 
extracurricular activities? These too hav 
contributed to his growth and education. 
What about his hobbies, his friends, his 


health, his home, and his economic situation? 
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Then comes the question of abilities, in- 
terests, and, finally, the individual’s plans 
or purposes. If we really are to know those 
with whom we work, we must have collected 
evidence about the given persons at perhaps 
each of these nine areas of living. A part of 
this information will come through the school 
records. Tests will furnish other data. A uto- 
biographies, observation, and many other 
techniques will contribute to our under- 
standing of those with whom we work. 

The seventh question that I should like 
to ask is, ““Does the teacher of business edu- 
cation assist the youngsters in acquiring 
occupational information?” 

While I believe that all teachers have a 
responsibility in helping youngsters under 
their charge to acquire this information, [I 
think the business teacher has a particular 
responsibility in this job. As a teacher of 
business education, I would begin by helping 
the youngsters to get a broad overview of 
business jobs particularly. It is much more 
important that youngsters, when first be- 
ginning to work, know a great deal about 
many occupations than that they make an 
intensive study of any one particular occu- 
pation. I would be concerned particularly 
that they saw the general trend of the occu- 
pation and the interrelationship of the 
various occupations. 

Perhaps at times we have tended toward 
specialism too early in our dealing with the 
youngsters. As one studies the major 
changes that are taking place in the field of 
occupations today, one cannot help but 
realize the importance of the so-called service 
occupations. Less of the Americans occupa- 
tional groups’ time and energy needs to be 
given to the so-called productive occupa- 
tions—agricultural and manufacturing. The 
service occupations, which of course include 
all business jobs, will increase greatly with 
the passing of time. To be a well-educated 
person, one must understand the relationship 
of the job with which he is concerned to 
other tasks and responsibilities. 

The eighth question that I would propose 
is, “Does the teacher of business education 
encourage the youngsters to study them- 
selves?” It is not enough that the teacher of 
business education understand and appre- 
ciate the particular youngsters with whom 
he is concerned. It is even more important 
that he enable the youngster to learn to 
know himself. 

In order that you may realize how difficult 
it is for a typical person to understand him- 
self, may I suggest that no one has ever seen 
himself exactly as he looks. Neither has he 
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“heard his voice exactly as it sounds to others. 
When we look at ourselves in the mirror, we 
are entirely reversed. If you wish to see how 
important this is, take someone whom you 
know well and stand with that individual in 
front of a large mirror. Look at that indi- 
yidual in the mirror. That is the way the 
individual looks to himself. Then look at 
the individual as you normally look at him, 
and you will notice quite a difference. The 
same thing can be said from the standpoint 
of hearing. The only way at present that a 

rson can even approximate hearing him- 
self is to have his voice recorded and played 
back. Of course there are two mechanical 
processes that interfere with his hearing 
himself exactly as he is heard by others. 
Even this, however, is quite startling to a 
person who has never heard his voice before. 
This suggests that if youngsters are to find 
out about themselves, they need help—the 
kind of help a teacher alone can give them, 
or an older friend, in seeing themselves as 
they actually are. 

The ninth question I should like to ask is, 
“Does the teacher of business education 
counsel with his students?”’ Youngsters are 
likely to see the present. It is necessary that 
they also, through the eyes of older persons, 
attempt to see something other than the im- 
mediate and the present. I sometimes say 
that one of the greatest services that older 
persons can render to youngsters is to help 
them have what I like to call “bifocal 
vision” —seeing both the near and the far, 
the present, and the future. In this process, 
which is an _ intercreating process, the 
teacher himself, must be a person who is 
either emotionally mature or who realizes 
his own weaknesses and does not attempt to 
pass them on to others. He must be genu- 
inely interested in persons, he must be a good 
listener, and he must be willing to help 
youngsters think through questions for 
themselves rather than attempting to im- 
pose adult answers on the youngsters. 

The tenth and last question that I should 
like to propose, as the generalist looks at the 
business teacher, is, ““Does he, the business 
teacher, realize that the. whole person 
learns?” 

When we are engaged in the process of 


teaching—and the reverse is that which is 


happening to the individual, the process of 
learning—we must realize that we learn to 
like and we learn to dislike, as well as to 
learn the skills themselves: One of the 
reasons why people do not always do as they 
are told is because they do not feel like it. 
' Jt is so important that in a field such as 
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business education we link together knowing 
and feeling and doing. The reason why I 
often do not do as I know to be correct is 
because knowledge and feeling and doing 
have all been separated as I went through 
this learning process. 


I have attempted to suggest ten questions 
that might help the teachers of business 
education to think through their relationship 
to youngsters and to the other aspects of 
education. As I previously stated I am in 
no way implying that the teachers of busi- 
ness education need to answer these ques- 
tions more than any other group, but I do 
think an inquiry may lead us to raise 
questions that would be worth our while. 
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YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING is a down-to-earth book 
that shows a teacher how to get the most 
out of a typewriting class. It covers all 
of the important things and the little 
things about teaching and administering 
a class in typewriting. It answers numer- 
ous questions that bother beginning 
teachers as well as experienced teachers. 
A copy of this should be in the hands of 
every typewriting teacher, and it is es- 
pecially valuable for a college methods 
course. The topics covered include: 
“You and Your Job,” “Skill Building,” 
“Job Instruction,”’ “Improvement of In- 
struction, “Evaluation and Grading of 
Student Achievement,’ “Your Admini- 
strative Duties,” “Collect Reference and 
Teaching Materials,”’ “Write Your Own 
Reference Book,’ “Join a Practice 
Clinic,’ “Equipment and Supplies,”’ 
“Selection: of Students,”’ “Standards,”’ 
“Principles of Skill Building,’’ “‘Type- 
writing Tests,’ ‘Reference Lists,’’ ‘“Charts 
and Forms.” 


Single copies $1.70 (postpaid if cash 
accompanies the order). 
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In this new fifth edition of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING the old tried and tested 
methods are blended with new tried and 
tested methods. 


The secret of the success of the various edi- 
tions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
(now used in more than 14,000 schools) is 
that the authors and the publishers do not 
consider that any teaching method is sacred. 
Old methods have to yield to new methods 
when new methods are proved to be better. 
Old methods are not discarded just because 
they are old. In this new fifth edition, the 
plan is similar to that of the fourth edition. 
Some materials have been dropped and 
some new materials have been added. The 
daily lesson plan has been modified and 
simplified. Some of the old techniques that 
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have been retained have been improved 
Improved keyboard introduction is used t 
improve speed and accuracy in the early 
lessons. The simplified lesson plans ar 
organized so that every minute counts fol 
The student starts typ 
ing immediately on the more frequently used 
words and types complete sentences in thé 


second lesson. Complete letters of a per 
sonal and semibusiness nature are intr 


duced in Lesson 21. Plenty of productio 
typing is included and, in the advanced 
parts, there is related office production with 
office procedures and techniques. 


maximum progress. 


Continuity writing is emphasized even in the 
early lessons, and special techniques have 
been set up to transfer typing skill on short 
writings to production skill on longer writings. 
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ie SCIENTIFICALLY BUILDS 
SPEED ... CONTROL... and PRODUCTION 


early 
ts fo! Lhe scientific pattern in 20TH CENTURY is maintained at a reasonable level, but 











s typ TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, involves it is secondary in importance. As new 

y used alternate drives for speed, control, levels of speed and control are reached, 

in the and production. When driving for _ this- skill is applied on continuity and 
se speed, accuracy is secondary. When production writing. 

one driving for accuracy and control, speed 

inced - 
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Salesmanship for Everybody 
by 


Ruben J. Dumler 
St. John’s College 
Winfield, Kansas 


The three-hour course in ‘salesmanship 
offered at St. John’s College is much different 
than the usual salesmanship courses found 
in the average college curriculum. 

During the first nine weeks of the eight- 
een-week semester, applied psychology is 
studied. Every phase of personality develop- 
ment is stressed. Success in almost any field 
depends about 75 per cent upon personality 
and 25 per cent upon knowledge and skill. 
Success in selling is dependent upon person- 
ality to a large degree. 

Characteristics, such as tact, courtesy, 
honesty, loyalty, friendliness, interest in 
other people, health, appearance, and many 
others, are analyzed as to their affect on 
personality. The point that we feel wins 
more friends is the depressing of the ego and 
the interest taken in other people. 

Students give reports from a group of 
books. When giving their reports they stand 
in front of the class and speak with few notes. 
This is to give them confidence in speaking 
to people while standing. 

As a climax to the study on personality, 
each student writes a paper on some phase 
of personality development. ‘Fear and Its 
Affects on Personality,” “The Influence of 
Clothing on Personality,” “Home Life and 
Its Affects on Personality,” and “Tact and 
Personality,” are a few of the subjects used. 
Each student chooses his own subject ac- 
cording to his interests. 

During the beginning of the last nine 
weeks of the semester, one student is selected 
each day as the subject on which the other 
members of the class write suggestions on 
ways to improve his personality. The stu- 
dents use the skill amd technique learned dur- 
ing the first part of the course by telling the 
student first the nice things about his per- 
sonality and then, by applying tact, making 
suggestions for improvement. The students 
writing the suggestions do not write their 
name on the paper but use a number assigned 
them by their instructor. The papers are 
first handed to the instructor who gives each 
student credit for his work. The numbers 
are then cut off and the papers handed to the 
student to whom the papers were written. 
After all the students have received their 
suggestions, then the class writes suggestions 
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tothe instructor without any identification 
on their papers. The results are extremely 
interesting, instructive, and appreciated by 
all. The students are eager to get these sug- 
gestions. 

During the last nine weeks, actual product 
selling is taken up. During this time each 
student selects a product which he will 
demonstrate selling before the class. The 
student then gathers information about the 
product, about the manufacturer, and about 
the company selling the product. 

During the entire course the student- 
daily-report method is used. Each student 
is required to take notes on each and every 
report given. Occasionally a test is given 
covering these reports, and sometimes the 
students are permitted to use their notes. 
All class activities are performed by the 
students while the instructor directs, guides, 
suggests, and evaluates. 

Salesmanship is not only studied from 
books, but experienced salesmen of the com- 
munity, freely and willingly, also talk to the 
class on their experiences and technique. 
This adds much to the value of the course 
and greatly increases interest. 

During the last three weeks, each student 
*‘sells’’ his product, which he selected earlier, 
to the class. The student usually brings a 
sample of his product to the class and puts 
on a demonstration during his sales talk. No 
two students sell the same product. In one of 
my classes, a student was selling a tractor. 
He demonstrated to the class all the finer 
points of performance of this tractor on a 
vacant lot near the campus. 

A course of this nature not only appeals 
to the student who plans to enter the field of 
selling, but also to the student who has some 
other type of vocation in mind because of the 
stress placed on personality development and 
applied psychology. With some modification 
I have taught this same course on the high 
school level. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by groups 
of business teachers for the fall. These will be published 
in the convention calendar in the October issue of this 
magazine. 
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Tri-State Elects Officers 


At the spring conven- 
tion of the ‘Tri-State 





Commercial Education 
Association held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on 


April 18 and 19, Elsie 
G. Garlow, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, was elect- 
ed president. The other 
officers elected at this 
meeting were as follows: 
first vice-president, Anna 
H: Brier, Butler High 
# School, Butler, Pennsyl- 

vania; second vice-presi- 

dent, John G. Roof, 
president, Penn Commercial College, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania; secretary, Margaret 
Gorbach, Thiel College, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Clyde B. May, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
board member, Frank F. Sanders, super- 
visor of business education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The next convention of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on October 10 and.11. Please make 
your reservations for this meeting. 





Elsie G. Garlow 


Edith Winchester is Appointed Director 


Effective July 1, 1947, Edith M. Win- 
chester was appointed director of Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Winchester joined the faculty of 
Margaret Morrison College in 1919 and 
for many years has served as head of the 
department of secretarial studies. Her 
outstanding work caused her to become the 
assistant director of Margaret Morrison 
College last spring and her appointment as 
the director in July. She will continue as 
head of the department of secretarial 
studies. 


September, 1947 





Harms is President of O.B.T.A. 
The Ohio Business 


Teachers Association, 
under the presidency of 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, 
held its annual conven- 
tion in Columbus on 
April 25 and 26. At that 
time there were 436 
members of this associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Harm Harms is 
the new president of the 
association. He is di- 
rector of business edu- 
cation of Capital .Uni- 
versity, Columbus. He 
is also active in many associations, including 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. 

The other officers of the association are as 
follows: vice-president, Robert Finch, 
supervisor of business education, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Lillian Starkey, East High School, 
Akron; editor of publications, Inez Ray 
Wells, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
business manager, Doris Sponseller, Ohio 
University, Athens; membership chairman, 
Carlos Hayden, High School, Piqua. 





Harm Harms 


Lawrence Goes to ‘Ole Miss’ 


On June 1, 1947, Dr. A. J. Lawrence 
received the appointment as registrar and 
head of the department of office administra- 
tion at the University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi. He took over his 
new duties during the summer term. 

For a number of years, Dr.. Lawrence has 
been head of the department of business edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The University of Mis- 
sissippi is planning to expand the program 
in office administration. Dr. Lawrence will 
have charge of this program. 
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Cincinnati 


do not need 


‘My students and I are getting a great 
kick out of studying APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW. It is the most fascinating book I have 
ever used. It is so highly motivated that I 


to encourage the students to 


study their assignments.” 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has an exceedingly popu- 
lar appeal. Artist’s sketches are used to capture the 
immediate interest of the student and to make the 
principles of law meaningful in everyday situations. 
Besides these numerous illustrations, there are many 
photographs and illustrations of all important legal 
forms, such as promissory notes, mortgages, and con- 
tracts. All the principles are presented in a legally 
accurate manner through nontechnical language. 


Each lesson starts with introductory “‘teaser’’ ques- 
tions followed by an introductory provocative case. 
Pictures and illustrative cases make the discussions 
clear. At the end of each lesson there is a list of 
points, “‘Be Sure to Remember,” followed by hypo- 
thetical case questions and actual adjudicated court 
case problems. 


Applied Duitnene Law 


A Few Topics Emphasized 
e Contracts 

e Labor Relations 

e Warranties 

e Negotiable Instruments 

e Property Insurance 

e Motor Vehicle Insurance 

e Life Insurance 

e Partnerships 

e Corporations 

e Mortgages 

e Landlord and Tenant 

e Unfair Trade Practices 

e Consumer Protection Courts 
e Small Loan Laws 

e Installment Buying 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Hallisy Appointed at Bloomsburg 


President Harvey A. 
Andruss, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has named 
Richard G. Hallisy of 
Washington, D. C., di- 
rector of the department 
of business education at 
Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Hallisy, who re- 
signed as an education 
specialist with the Vet- 
erans Administration at 
Washington, succeeds 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, who 
resigned in order to be- 
come educational director of the National 
Office Management Association. 

Mr. Hallisy is a native of Wisconsin, and 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in business education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. He also re- 
ceived his Master of Arts degree from the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
and is currently working on his Doctorate 
at the State University of Iowa. 


_For a number of years Mr. Hallisy taught 
in the township high schools near Amboy, 
Illinois, and he later accepted a position at 
the Washington Park High School, Racine, 
Wisconsin. He held a teaching fellowship 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and served as acting head of 
the business education department at State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, before 
becoming associated with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. 














R. G. Hallisy 


Dana Gibson Goes to San Diego 


Dr. E. Dana Gibson has resigned as head 
of the business administration department 
of New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. Starting at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, he assumed his new 
duties at San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California. 

Dr. Gibson is widely known for his activity 
in the field of visual aids. He has taught 
in schools in Nebraska and Colorado. He 
obtained his Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; his Master’s degree from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; and his Doctor’s degree from New 
York University, New York City. 


September, 1947 





DeVere Smith Appointed at South Carolina U. 


The appointment of 
F. DeVere Smith as as- 
sociate professer of eco- 
nomics and director of 
secretarial studies was 
recently announced by 
the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina. Pre- 
vious to this new posi- 
tion, Mr. Smith served 
as head of the depart- 
ments of commerce in 
Olympia High School, 
Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and Limestone Col- 
lege, Gaffney, South 
Carolina. He was also assistant professor 
of education in several summer sessions at 
the University of South Carolina. 


Mr. Smith’s education includes gradua- 
tion from the A. and M. School, Carroll- 
ton, Georgia; University of South Carolina, 
where he received his B. S. and M. A. 
degrees; Military Intelligence Training Cen- 
ter; and University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. He is a candidate for 
a Ph. D. degree in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
having completed the language, residence, 
and course requirements and the qualifying 
examination. His fraternity memberships 
are Kappa Phi Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. 

During the war, Mr. Smith served in the 
ranks from second lieutenant in the Quar- 
termaster Corps to lieutenant colonel in 
Military Intelligence. 














F. DeVere Smith 


Western Washington Officers 


The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association held its annual spring 
meeting in Seattle on May 10. Dr. Melvill 
Jacobs, University of Washington, Seattle, 
spoke on “The Scientific Background of 
Race.” Kenneth L. Coffin, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, gave a demon- 
stration and a lecture on “‘Putting the Short 
in Shorthand Teaching.” 


The new president of the association is 
Loren Ralph, Franklin High School, 
Seattle. The other new officers are as fol- 
lows: vice-president, Joseph Blue, Everett 
High School, Everett; secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret Schwartz, Garfield High School, 
Seattle. 
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New Jersey Regional Workshop 


The fifth annual regional workshop in 
business education for business teachers 
and administrators in the Paterson area of 
New Jersey (Passaic and Bergen counties) 
was held at State Teachers College, Paterson, 
on March 19, under the joint auspices of the 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
and Paterson State Teachers College. 

Approximately two hundred persons, re- 
presenting about twenty-five high schools 
and colleges, attended this workshop. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
was the after-dinner speaker. His topic was 
“What are the Trends in Business Edu- 
cation?” 

The committee from Paterson State 
Teachers College for the 1947 workshop in- 
cluded: workshop chairman, Howard L. 
Haas; chairman of dinner arrangements, 
Stanford Hendrickson; chairman of registra- 
tion, Louis C. Nanassy; chairman of pro- 
grams and publicity, Christine Strodp; and 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman. 


A.NV.A. Convention 


The twenty-second annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association is to 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
California, on December 16-18. Many per- 
sons are expecting to combine the pleasure 
of a vacation with opportunities to visit 
diversified farming and dairy farms, indus- 
trial plants, and various points of interest for 
which southern California is famous. 

The Los Angeles schools will remain in 
session during the whole week, and there will 
be opportunity to visit the various depart- 
ments of the famous Frank Wiggins Trade 
High School and the Metropolitan School of 
Business. Industrial arts, home economics, 
agricultural, commercial, and continuation 
classes of many high schools and junior col- 
leges in Los Angeles and vicinity may be 
visited. 

There will be positively no speeches at 
the convention banquet to be held at Earl 
Carroll’s Supper Theatre. The entertain- 
ment will include the full Earl Carroll floor 
show. 

The A.V.A. includes the following fields: 
agricultural education, business and distri- 
butive education, home economics, trade and 
industrial education, part-time or continua- 
tion education, vocational guidance, voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 
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Dr. Huffman Appointed to Oklahoma Staff 


Effective September 1 
Dr. Harry Huffman was 
appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education in 
the College of Education, 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. Dr. 
Huffman, who received 
his A.B. degree from 
Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; his M.A. degree 
from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; and his Ed.D. 
degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will be in charge of 
the undergraduate, graduate, and research 
programs in business education. 

For the past year, Dr. Huffman has been 
chairman of the business division of Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia. His 
other teaching experience includes one year 
in a business college, eight years in the pub- 
lic schools of Michigan, and two years in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Huffman has had several years of 
accounting experience in the paperboard 
industry. In co-operation with other colleges 
and universities, he was instrumental in the 
formation of the Georgia federation of college 
business student associations. The organi- 
zation meeting took place last spring. 














Harry Huffman 


E.B.T. A. Replaces E.C.T.A. 


Beginning its second half century with a 
new name, the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, formerly the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, has great plans 
for the future. _ 

Wondering how teachers and _ students 
could be helped most in the field of busi- 
ness education in the near future, the execu- 
tive board met at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on May 
24 to discuss the many possibilities. The 
appropriate and timely topic around which 
the 1948 convention will be built, “Better 
Education for Business,” was selected by 
the president, Walter E. Leidner, who 
presided at the meeting. Mr. Leidner an- 
nounced that the fifty-first annual conven- 
tion will be held on March 24-27, 1948, at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Colvin Retires; Hansen is Appointed 
The headship of the 


department of business 
education, Colorado 
State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado, 
changed hands at the 
beginning of the . fall 
term. After many suc- 
cessful years of service 
as head of the depart- 
ment, Dr. A. O. Colvin 
has retired at the age of 
sixty-five. Under the 
rules of the college, he 
| becomes professor emer- 

itus. At the request of 

the administration, he 
is remaining on the staff on a half-time basis. 

Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, who received his 
Doctorate in education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
during the summer of 1947, is the new head 
of the department. Dr. Hansen obtained his 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from the University 
of Washington, Seattle, ‘Washington. He 
taught in schools in the state of Washington, 
and during the war he served as a naval air 
combat intelligence officer. During the 
school year 1946-47, he was an instructor 
on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 














K. J. Hansen 


New C.B.E. A. Officers 


On April 2 and 3 the California Business 
Educators’ Association held its annual 
convention at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, California. John N. Given, Los 
Angeles City Schools, presided over the 
meeting. Over 550 people were in attend- 
ance. 

The following are the new officers of the 
C.B.E.A.: president, Dr. Louis Mudge, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California; 
vice-president, Phillip B. Ashworth, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego, California; 
treasurer, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico 
State College, Chico, California. 

At the two meetings of the executive 
committee held prior to and during the 
convention, the following actions were taken: 
1. The appointment of a constitutional revision 
committee. 

. The increase of dues for the 1947-48 year to $1.00. 
. The appointment of a committee to study the 
advantages of affiliation with the joint publica- 
tions commission of the Eastern Business Teachers 


Association and the National Business Teachers 
Association. 
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N.B.T. A. Convention Plans 


The executive board of the National 
Business Teachers Association met at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 16 and 17 for the purpose of setting 
up the proper organization for the annual 
meeting of the association, which will be 
held on December 29-31 at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son in St. Louis. The theme of the 1947 
meeting is ““Teacher Leadership in Business 
Education.” 

The board is composed of the following: 
Jay R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
School of Business, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Nettie M. Huff, Huff 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; Robert 
Finch, supervisor of business education, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; J. Murray Hill, president, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Among other things, the board confirmed 
the following appointments made by Presi- 
dent Gates: membership director, Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; publicity director, 
George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana; host com- 
mittee for 1947 convention, St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association; liaison of- 
ficer from exeeutive board to host committee 
for 1947 convention, Vice-President L. H. 
Diekroeger, Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; local chairman for 1947 
convention, E. W. Alexander, principal, 
Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will meet with the 
National Business Teachers Association this 
year. It will meet the entire day of Decem- 
ber 29. 

On Monday evening, December 29, at 8:30 
P.M., the N.B.T.A. will have its formal 
opening. The big days of the convention will 
be Tuesday, December 30, and Wednesday, 
December 31. 

Business teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents, including the executives of pri- 
vate business schools, are urged to start mak- 
ing their plans now to attend this meeting. 

If you have not already sent in your dues 
of $2.00 for membership in N.B.T.A., send 
it now to Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois. Detailed plans of the convention will 
appear in a later issue of this magazine. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING provides intensive pre-employment 
training in the basic information and skills 
that are required for clerical positions in 
government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and 
workbook) with the accompanying tests, is 
designed for a final intensive drive to prepare 
students to take jobs in business and to pass 
civil service examinations for clerks, typists, 
and stenographers. 


The course covers such topics as arithmetic, 
grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, 
business letter writing, filing, typing, and busi- 
ness information of a general nature. The 
student is given specific training in taking 
employment tests of the short answer type 
that are used for business and civil service 
examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











Polishook Appointed at Temple 


Dr. William Polishook, formerly head of 
the business department of Scott High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, has been 
appointed director of the department of 
business education, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl. 
vania. 

Dr. Polishook has taught in a number of 
high schools and colleges. He has also had 
some practical business experience. He js 
widely known for his writings and for his 
activity in Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity, hay- 
ing edited a series of publications for the 
fraternity. His Doctorate study at New 
York University, New York City, won the 
1945 research award of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


Delta Pi Epsilion Activities 


The Delta Pi Epsilon banquet, held in 
conjunction with the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, was attended by more 
than one hundred persons at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on April 4, 
1947. Williamina MacBrayne, Medford 
High School, Medford, Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Boston chapter, extended greet- 
ings and introduced the toastmaster, Dean 
Atlee L. Percy of Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


The principal speaker, Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, head of the business education 
department, State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and past president of Alpha 
chapter, was introduced by Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, vice-president of Epsilon chapter. 
Dr. Freeman’s topic of discussion was 
“How Are Things in Delta Pi Epsilon?” 
and he spoke of the great stimulation to and 
contributions by Delta Pi Epsilon members 
in the past. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, past 
national president, brought greetings from 
the national executive board: of the frater- 
nity. The following chapters were repre- 
sented: Alpha chapter of New York Univer- 
sity; Gamma chapter of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Delta chapter of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Theta chapter of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Iota chapter of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York; and Epsilon chapter of 
Boston University, the local chapter m 
charge of arrangements. 
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Business Teachers Become N.O.M. A. 


Presidents 


Two well-known figures in the field of 
business education are presidents of chapters 
of National Office Management Association. 

Howard E. Wheland, head of the com- 
mercial department of John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is the president 
this year of the Cleveland chapter of 
N.O.M.A. 

E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
Public Schools, is president this year of the 
Baltimore chapter of N.O.M.A. 


Se ERE OR oT 
David Osborn Miller 


David Osborn Miller, head of the com- 
merce department of Central High School, 
South Bend, Indiana, for the last thirty 
years, died on Thursday, April 10, at the age 
of seventy. Mr. Miller was completing his 
fifty-second consecutive year of teaching. 

Mr. Miller graduated from Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana, and re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in commerce from the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. From 1903 until 1905 he taught in 
the Bremen, Indiana, schools. The next 
seven years he taught at South Bend Busi- 
ness College, South Bend, Indiana. For 
one semester he taught at Central High 
School prior to 1912 when he became head 
of the commerce department in Mishawaka 
High School, Mishawaka, Indiana. He held 
this position until 1917 when he became head 
of the department in Central High School. 


Mrs. Madeline M. McConnell 


Mrs. Madeline Murphy McConnell, a 
teacher in The Packard School, New York 
City, for the past twenty years, died sudden- 
ly on March 19, 1947. Mrs. McConnell was 
anative of Holyoke, Massachusetts, and pre- 
pared for teaching at Northampton Commer- 
cial College, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; and New York University, New York 
City. She taught in the high schools at Dun- 
kirk and Gloversville, New York, and in the 
Central Commercial Continuation School, 
New York City, before joining the Packard 
faculty. Mrs McConnell was an expert in 
the teaching of filing and business machines. 
Her untimely passing is a great loss to the 
faculty and student body at Packard. 
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Daggett is New Head at St. Cloud, Minnesota 





Clair E. Daggett has 
been appointed chairman 
of the division of busi- 
ness education at State 
Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Mr. Daggett gradu- 
ated from State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. He received 
his M.A. degree from 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and 
he is a candidate for a 
Ph.D. at the same school. 
He is a member of Pi 
Omega Pi, national hon- 
orary commercial teachers fraternity, and 
Pi Kappa Delta, national honorary speech 
fraternity. 

Mr. Daggett has taught in the commercial 
departments of high schools in Wisconsin 
and Iowa. Before coming to St. Cloud, he 
supervised cadet teachers at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. During World War II he 
served in the Army Air Forces as a bombar- 
dier. During the last year and a half he 
was supervisor of the instructor training 
division of the Army Air Forces Central 
School for Bombing, Midland, Texas. He 
was discharged with the rank of captain. 

At St. Cloud Mr. Daggett is teaching 
courses in accounting, business law, eco- 
nomics, retailing, marketing, office machines 
and typewriting. Other members of the 
business education department at St. Cloud 
are Audra Whitford, Fred Archer, and Ed- 
win Nash. . 

s om e 


U.B.E.A. Joins National Standards Study 


The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation has been invited by the American 
Standards Association to participate in a 
study sponsored by the National Office 
Management Association on national stand- 
ards. The study is to include plans for 
standardization of office equipment, forms, 
supplies, and other items that will help to 
improve office standards and services. 

A large number of trade associations and 
individual firms are participating in the 
study. Business teachers should keep them- 
selves informed about the progress of the 
study because it is likely to affect some of 
the teaching problems in preparing young 
people for office work. The UBEA Forum 
will carry frequent reports of the study 











Clair E. Daggett 
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Nineteenth Edition 
NEW—1947 


20H CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


_ This new nineteenth edition is truly the book- 


keeping “book of the year.’’ It is simplified, 
streamlined, and modernized. You will like the 
logical, simple, and efficient presentation with 
a generous use of visual aids. It is based upon 
tried, tested, and proved methods. Many months 
of field study, classroom observation, consul- 
tation, analysis of suggestions, questionnaire 
study, and experimentation form the basis for 
this new book. 




















SIMPLIFIED 
* 
STREAMLINED 
* 
MODERNIZED 


The student is carried through a series of simple steps. The vocabulary is simple 
and nontechnical. All new terms are defined. All principles are summarized. 
The principles are applied through questions, problems, and projects. A fine 
selection of practice sets will give you ample opportunity for laboratory practice. 
In selecting this new book, you can have the confidence of giving your students 
a book that is strictly in accord with modern practices, modern procedures, and 


governmental regulations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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Gordon Rudy Returns to York 


In the December, 1946, issue of Tur 
BALANCE SHEET, we announced the appoint- 
ment of S. Gordon Rudy as chief of busi- 
ness education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Effective July 31, Mr. Rudy 
resigned to go back to York, Pennsylvania, 
where he was appointed to the position of 
business manager and secretary of the Board 
of Education. 


First Convention of Mid-Western B.S.A. 


There were 286 persons registered for the 
first annual convention of the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on April 3-5. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. McKee Fisk, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York City; Max Friedman, 
Radio Station KSO, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Paul Dobson, Brown-Bigelow Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; H. Everett Pope, 
president, Oklahoma School of Business, 
Accountancy, Law, and Finance, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Claude McBroom, national past- 
president of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association; C. E. Hostetler, Veterans 
Administration, Chicago, [Ilinois; and 
Charles Siegel, Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, New York City. 

The picture is that of Vera Holland of the 
Oklahoma School of Business. She was 


chosen convention queen of the Mid-Western 
convention. 
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Wright Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Milburn D. Wright, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education by the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
in May, 1947. His thesis was on the sub- 
ject, “External Fiscal Control in the 
Administration of California State Colleges.” 

Dr. Wright obtained his A.B. degree from 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
and his M.S. degree from the University of 
California. He is assistant professor of com- 
merce at San Jose State College. 


1947 Research Award Contest 


Graduate students in business education 
who have completed either Master’s or 
Doctor’s theses between January 1, 1946, 
and September 1, 1947, are invited to sub- 
mit their studies in the eighth annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Contest. The contest 
closes on December 31, 1947. 

Delta Pi Epsilon is a national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, which en- 
deavors, through this annual research con- 
test, to make available to classroom teachers 
the ‘findings of significant research in busi- 
ness education. The winning study will 
will be published in full by Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and 
the author will receive fifty copies of the 
publication. 

To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should not 
have been published previously, in whole 
or in part, in journals having national dis- 
tribution. Competition is not limited to 
members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

A committee of three outstanding busi- 
ness educators evaluates all studies sub- 
mitted and determines which study should 
receive the award. The committee reserves 
the right to reject any or all studies or to re- 
quire certain changes in the winning study 
for publication purposes. The business 
educators who are serving as judges are 
C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; and Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chussets. 

Studies should be sent, express prepaid, 
not later than December 31, 1947, to the 


_ chairman of the research award committee, 


H. G. Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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William A. Larimer 





William A. Larimer 
was a member of North 


Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas, nineteen 
years. When he died 


on April 11, he left be- 
hind him many friends 
and a distinguished ca 
reer as a business te: ice 
er. For more than a dec- 
ade he was head of the 
business department at 
North Texas State Col- 
lege, and before that he 
taught at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Lowa, 
and a business college in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Mr. Larimer held the 
position of national treasurer in Pi Omega 
Pi and in the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. 











W. A. Larimer 


Schneider Appointed at Kalamazoo 


Starting with the fall 
term, Dr. Arnold E. 
Schneider became head 
of the business educa- 
tion department at West- 
ern Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
He _ replaces Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna, whose 
appointment at Ohio 
State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the March, 
1947, issue of THe Bat- 
ANCE SHEET. 

Dr. Schneider obtain- 
ed his B.S. degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; his Master’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and 
his Doctor’s degree from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He has 
also attended several other universities. 

For six years Dr. Schneider was director 
of the division of business education, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
During the war he served in the Navy. He 
has also had seven years of business ex- 
perience and is active in many professional 














A. E. Schneider 


organizations. At the present time he is 
national vice-president of Pi Omega Pi 
fraternity. 
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Sylvester Appointed Assistant Superintendent 


On June 3 Charles W. Sylvester, directo; 
of vocational education, Baltimore, Mary. 
land, was appointed assistant superintendent 
for vocational education in Baltimore. He 
will continue his activities in the interest of 
vocational education as a member of the 
board of superintendents. Coincident with 
this promotion, Mr. Sylvester is rounding 
out his twenty-fifth year of service as 
director of vocational education. 

Thirty-nine years ago, Mr. Sylvester 
entered the teaching profession as instructor 
of manual training in Norfolk, Virginia, 
For fourteen years he served successively 
as instructor, supervisor, and director at 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Springfield, Illinois; 
and Hammond, Indiana. Prior to assuming 
his position in Baltimore, he was district 
vocational officer for the Federal Govern- 
ment in directing the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers of World War I in Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. His position 
as treasurer of the American Vocational 
Association for the past twenty years has 
carried with it many duties and responsi- 
bilities national in scope. 


Discussion of World-Wide Business Education 


On July 25 and 26 Teachers College of 
Columbia U niversity, New York City, 
sponsored a conference on “Business Edu- 
cation Around the World.” Starting on Fri- 
day there was a visit to United Nations 
Headquarters. On Saturday Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner presented a message from Dr. 
A. Latt, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education, 
Zurich, Switzerland. The following other 
speakers appeared on the program: “The 
Work of the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction and Its Relation 
to Business Education’—Robert Stanforth, 
assistant director of the commission; “‘Short- 
hand in the British Isles’”—Mrs. E. D. Law, 
chairman of the London Shorthand Teachers’ 
Society; “Business Education in India” — 
Digi ambar B. Poonekar, Bombay, India; 

“Relation of Shorthand to Oriental Lan- 
guages” —Teichird Hirata, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
“The U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education and Its Plans 
for the International Convention in London 
in 1948 and New York in 1949”"—Dr. Herbert 
Tonne, temporary vice-chairman of the 
Society; “A Look at Business Education 
Curricula in Major European Countries’ — 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
should be taught &% ~ 


Here is the 
9-point plan 


Bis assis 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The separate skills of shorthand and 
typewriting must be woven together into 
a job-performance pattern. This com- 


bined skill should and must be taught. 
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Shorthand Transcription Studies 


BY WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


. In Lessons 1 through 5, the students transcribe from accurate shorthand plates material that they 


have previously typed from straight copy. 


. Beginning with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, simple letters from accurate shorthand 


plates. 


. Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their own notes that they have written, 


not from dictation, but from printed copy. 


. Beginning with Lesson 27, the students transcribe from notes that they have taken from dictation 


of familiar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes that they have taken from dictation 


of unfamiliar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and training in transcribing from 


“cold” notes. 


. Beginning with Lesson 51, the students are given practice in transcribing notes that were taken 


from dictation given at ‘natural rates.” 


. Beginning with Lesson 56, the students are given practice and training in transcribing notes 


that have corrections inserted and certain portions deleted. 


. Beginning with Lesson 61, the students are given training and practice in taking dictation 


directly at the typewriter. 


START 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


NOW 





Dr. Muse Goes to Indiana State College 


Effective the beginning of the fall term, 
Dr. Paul F. Muse became the new chairman 
of the department of commerce, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. Dr. Muse received his B.S. degree from 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. For eight years Dr. 
Muse was head of the business department 
at Mt. Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, and for four years he acted as assist- 
ant principal in that school. Dr. Muse also 
taught at the Meredith Business College, 
Zanesville, Ohio, and in the graduate and 
undergraduate school at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. For the past eight years he has been a 
member of the department of business edu- 
cation, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Dr. Muse is the author of many articles 
in various business education periodicals 
and also has written for the Ohio State 
Department of Education. Recently Dr. 
Muse co-operated with the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education in revising the busi- 
ness education section of the Ohio high 
school standards. 


U.B.E.A. Activities 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion held a meeting of its officers and execu- 
tive committee in Cincinnati, Ohio on July 5, 
6, and 7. This was in connection with the dele- 
gate meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, pre- 
sided over the meeting and was re-elected 
president of U.B.E.A. The new vice- 
president is Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The new treasurer is Ruth 
Griffith, McKinley Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Hollis P. Guy is the 
executive secretary. The national council 
of U.B.E.A., which is elected by districts, 
consists of the following: Northeastern— 
Frank H. Ash, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut; Vern A. Frisch, Albert 
Leonard High School, New Rochelle, New 
York; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City; 
Middle Atlantic—Bert Card, High School, 
Orange, New Jersey; S. Gordon Rudy, 
business manager and secretary, Board of 
Education, York, Pennsylvania; Dr. Foster 
W. Loso, director, department of business 
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education, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Southern 
—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Mrs. J. E. Johnston, Senior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; A, 
Parker Liles, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Central—Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr, 
Albert C. Fries; Dr. Vernon H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Western—Dr. Cecil Puckett, head, de- 
partment of business education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Icie B. 
Johnson, High School, Amarillo, Texas; 
Mary Bell, High School, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa; Pacific—Edwin A. Swanson, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California; 
J. N. Given, Board of Education, Los An- 
geles, California; Clara Boyen, High School, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


At this convention an announcement was 
made of the formation of two new divisions— 
one to be known as United Business Educa- 
tion Research Foundation and the other to 
be known as United Business Education 
Administration Association. 


The purposes of the United Business Edu- 

cation Research Foundation are as follows: 

1. To initiate, finance, and publish research studies 
in business education. 

2. To subsidize studies by qualified graduate stu- 
dents or others that have for their purpose the 
development of better business education. 

8. To hold an annual meeting of the members of the 
Foundation. 

4. To make appropriate awards for significant con- 
tributions to business education research studies. 


The purposes of the United Business Edu- 
cation Administration Association are as 
follows: 


1. To plan and conduct studies dealing with those 
problems facing department heads, supervisors, 
and directors of all phases of business education. 

2. To publish bulletins relating to administration 
problems. 

3. To bring department heads, supervisors, and direc- 
tors of all phases of business education together in 
regional and/or national conferences for the pur- 
pose of discussing crucial issues in business educa- 
tion and ways in which business education can be 
improved. 

4. To bring before school administrators—principals 
and superintendents—problems facing business 
education which they can help solve. 


Membership in each of these new divisions 
is $3.00, in addition to the regular U.B.E.A. 
membership. For more information in re- 
gard to these new divisions, write to Hollis 
P. Guy, Executive Secretary, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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National Catholic Typing Contests 


The fifteenth annual individual type- 
writing contest, sponsored by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association, 
was held at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas, on April 24. Sixty- 
four classes with a total of 1,543 contestants 
There were entries from 
twenty states. 

In this contest a minimum of three and a 
maximum of five best papers from each class 
of each member school were submitted for 
the prize awards. School certificates of honor 
were also awarded to schools ranking first, 
second, and third in each typing division. 
This rating was determined by the number 
of points the school received for its winning 
contestants. Special certificates were grant- 
ed to first-year typists for typing 40 or more 
words a minute with not more than five 
errors and to second-year students typing 
three perfect letters. 


National Key Winners 


Novice Division: Gold key, Berenice Derringer, Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 85 
w.p.m.; silver key, Robert Zoernig, Sacred Heart High 
School, Sedalia, Missouri, 74.9 w.p.m.; bronze key, 
Joan Kolling, Holy Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 74.5 w.p.m. 

Amateur Division: Gold key, Madeline M. Shaugh- 
nessy, St. Pius Commercial High School, New York 
City, 901 points; silver key, Germaine Wolf, Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 895 
points; bronze key, Mildred Koynok, Holy Ghost High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 878 points. 


Winners of National School Certificates 


Novice Division: First place, Holy Ghost High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second ‘place, Sacred 
Heart High School, Sedalia, Missouri; third place, St. 
Mary’s Academy, New Castle, N. B., Canada. 

Amateur Division: First place, St. Pius Commer- 
cial High School, New York City; second place, Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; third 
place, Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sixty Catholic high schools, with a total 
of 2,713 contestants representing twenty- 
seven states including Canada and Hawaii, 
participated in the fifteenth annual all- 
school typewriting contest sponsored-by the 
National Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation, also held at St. Joseph’s College and 
and Military Academy. Champion trophies 
were awarded on the basis of median scores. 
The three highest ranking schools in each 
of the four divisions received champion 
trophies. Silver keys bearing the insignia 
of the association were awarded to the high- 
est ranking students in each of the four 
divisions. 
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Winners of School Trophies 

Novice Division: Class A: First place, St. Louis 
School, Castroville, Texas; second place, St. Patrick’s 
High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania; third place, St. 
Henry’s Academy, San Antonio, Texas. 

Amateur Division, Class A: First place, Slovak 
Girl’s Academy, Danville, Pennsylvania; second place, 
Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cleveland, 
Ohio; third place, Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Novice Division, Class B: First place, St. Mary’s 
Parochial School, San Antonio, Texas; second place, 
Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cleveland, 
Ohio; third place, Girl’s Catholic High School, Hays, 
Kansas. 

Amateur Division, Class B: First place, Catholic 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; second place, St. 
Ann’s High School, Chicago, Illinois; third place, Vic- 
toria Rural High School, Victoria, Kansas. 

The four highest-ranking contestants in each of the 
four divisions were awarded a silver key. They are as 
follows: Lillian Rich, St. Louis School, Castroville, 
Texas; Margaret E. Vitko, Slovak Girl’s Academy, 
Danville, Pennsylvania; Eileen Hravat, Ursuline Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart, Cleveland, Ohio; H. Szapie- 
lak, St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association will again sponsor the every- 
pupil contest on March 11,1948, and the in- 
dividual contest on April 29, 1948. 


Catholic Association Convention 


The second annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
was held at Cardinal Hayes High School, 
Bronx, New York, on May 31. The Very 
Reverend Monsignor Edward J. Waterson, 
principal of Cardinal Hayes High School, 
extended greetings. Brother Lucius, Cardi- 
nal Hayes High School, was chairman of 
the meeting. The principal speaker at the 
general morning session was J. Peter Grace, 
president, W. R. Grace and Co. His topic 
was “What the Businessman Expects of the 
High School Graduate.” The address was 
followed by a survey report given by Brother 
Lucius. 

In the afternoon there were panel dis- 
cussions on clerical training (including 
accountant and general clerk) and secretarial 
training (including secretary and stenog- 
rapher). A round-table discussion entitled 
“Meet the Jury” followed the panel dis- 
cussions. The topic discussed by the round 
table was “The Contribution of Catholic 
Business Education to Business Education— 
Past, Present, Future.” Immediately fol- 
lowing the round-table discussion, the school 
winners in the Catholic Business Education 
Contest were awarded trophies. 

There has been a great increase in the 
membership of this organization, and many 
of the new members are from distant sec- 
tions of the country. 
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The Secretary’s Day. (Released in 1947.) This 
one-reel, i6-mm., sound motion picture has been pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films with the colla- 
boration of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York University. 
It is available in either a color or a, black-and-white 
print. It may be shown in ten minutes. 

“The Secretary's Day” is the third of a series of films 
designed primarily for the purpose of assisting the ad- 
vanced stenographic or secretarial student to make the 
transition from the classroom to the business office. The 
other two films in the series have the titles “The Secre- 
tary Takes Dictation” and“ The Secretary Transcribes.” 
The dictation film was reviewed in the March, 1947, 
issue of THe BALANCE SHEET; the transcription film, 
in the April, 1947, issue. 

Summary. The principal characters in “The Secre- 
tary’s Day” are the same as those in the other two films 
of this series: Mr. Williams, a businessman; Jean Carroll 
an experienced secretary; and Marge Quinn, an inex- 
perienced stenographer. Although the same cast and 
setting are used, each of the films in this series may be 
used independently. 

“The Secretary’s Day” portrays a number of duties 
that a secretary is expected to perform in addition to 
taking dictation and transcribing. These duties in- 
clude: keeping and typing a daily schedule of appoint- 
ments for the employer, handling the incoming mail, 
making memos of tasks to be performed later, prepar- 
ing itineraries, acting as receptionist, making local and 
long-distance telephone calls, and assisting in supervis- 
ing other office employees. 

Recommended Use. This film should serve the purpose 
for which it has been designed equally well for advanced 
classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial practice in 
high school, private business schools, junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities. It may also be used advan- 
tageously in adult and co-operative classes for the pur- 
pose of improving job performance by employed steno- 
graphers and secretaries. 

Some instructors may want to use this film as an 
orientation or guidance device. If it is used as an orien- 
tation device, it should be shown when students start 
their training in shorthand. If it is used as a guidance 
device, it should be shown before that training is started. 


Sale and Rental. ‘“‘The Secretary’s Day” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The-net prices 
to educational institutions are $75 for a color print and 
$45 for a black-and-white print. For rental contact 
your regular rental Library. 


Bookkeeping and You. (Released in 1947.) 
Coronet Instructional Films recently released this one- 
reel, 16-mm., sound motion picture. The collaborators 
are Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chairman, department of 
business education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. The film is available in either 
a color or a black-and-white print. It may be shown in 
eleven minutes. 
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Summary. The story of “Bookkeeping and You” 
centers about the students in a typical high school 
bookkeeping classroom. The reason that each student 
is taking the course is portrayed. Howard Winslow is 
taking bookkeeping because he assists his father, who 
is a grocer, after school and on Saturdays. The scene 
shifts to the grocery store where Mr. Winslow explains 
to Howard how he uses the cash register tapes, sales 
slips, check stubs, and invoices as immediate records 
of the store’s transactions. He also explains the nature 
of his permanent records—the daily record of transac- 
tions and the periodical reports. 

In a like manner, “Bookkeeping and You” portrays 
the value of this type of training for those who plan to 
be nurses, filling station operators, beauty parlor opera- 
tors, and farmers; for those who will keep personal and 
family records; for those who as stenographers and secre- 
taries will be expected to keep personal or company 
records for their employers; for those who want to be 
bookkeepers or accountants; for those who plan to enter 
some branch of government service; and for those who 
want to be intelligently informed as citizens and voters. 


Recommended Use. This film is designed primarily for 
use as a motivation device. As such, it should be shown 
during the first semester of the bookkeeping course. 
The film may also be used for guidance purposes in the 
introductory high school business course, such as general 
business or junior business training. 

“Bookkeeping and You” should prove satisfactory 
for a business department open-night program for 
parents. It may be shown also at local Kiwanis Club 
meetings as a part of the guidance program of that 
organization. 

Sale and Rental. “Bookkeeping and You” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net 
prices to educational institutions are $75 for a color 
print and $45 for a black-and-white print. For rental 
contact your regular rental library. 


Money at Work. (Released in 1947.) This is a 
16-mm. sound film produced by “The March of Time” 
and sponsored by the New York Stock Exchange. It 
may be shown in seventeen minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to ex- 
plain in general terms the functions of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The film emphasizes the important 
part played by the New York Stock Exchange in our 
economic system. The part played by the stock ex- 
change in developing our system of mass production is 
illustrated. 

Recommended Use. ‘Money At Work” would be in- 
teresting and helpful to college classes in introduction 
to business, economics, money and banking, and busi- 
ness and finance. Junior and senior high school classes 
in economics may also benefit from this film. 

Rental. ‘Money At Work” may be secured without 
charge, except for transportation, by writing Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. The film may also be available at your regu- 
lar film rental library. 
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‘ RONET film follows a five-dollar bill to answer, in 


sound, motion, and color or black and white, the 








elusive question — 


WHAT IS MONEY? 








CORONET'’S newly released instructional film entitled “‘WHAT IS MONEY?"’ was pro- 
i duced in collaboration with Paul L. Salsgiver, director of the School of Business, Simmons 
i College: 


The function of money in our economy is defined as the camera traces this five-dollar bill's 
journey through transactions illustrating money as a medium of exchange for goods and 
services, a standard of value, a standard of future payments, and a storehouse of value. In 
the course of this journey the film reviews the history of our monetary system pointing 
out its convenience over primitive barter and showing money's role in our complex society 
of business, trade, and travel. 


This is but one of CORONET’S instructional films pertaifing to business. These 16-mm. 
sound films are available in color at $75 a reel or in black and white at $45 a reel. Orders 
and requests for preview prints or additional information should be directed to CORONET 
Instructional Films. For rental of these films, contact your regular rental library. 
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65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Review 


OF NEW LITERATURE 








A Career as Actuary. 1947. An 8-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet designed for high school and 
college students who may be seeking guidance informa- 
tion as to the qualifications, preparation needed, and 
employment opportunites for actuarial work. Copies 
available free. Order from Actuarial Society of America, 
ne 912, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New 

ork. 


Consumer Education in Your School. 
1947. A 128-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that 
can be used as a handbook for teachers and administra- 
tors. This is part of the series of publications of the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Education 
Association. It is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
treatment of this subject that has ever been compiled. 
It contains five parts as follows: “The Nature of the 
Job,” “Beaten Paths and Easy Gradients,” “A Unified 
Program,” “‘The Earmarks of Good Consumer Teach- 
ing,’ ““ The Consumer Education Library.” It, there- 
fore, provides an authoritative guide for every teacher 
and administrator interested in the field of consumer 
education. Price 60 cents. Order from Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Association of Secondary-School 
— 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


UBEA Forum. March, 1947. Volume I, No. 1. 
The first issue of the new UBEA Forum was published 
in March, 1947. It contains 50 pages with an attrac- 
tive cover. It includes the usual amount of advertising. 
The organization of this issue and the plan for all subse- 
quent issues calls for one section to be devoted to ser- 
vices, another section to be devoted to a forum, a section 
to be devoted to the Future Business Leaders of Ameri- 
ca, and general material. The services section covers 
distributive occupations, office standards, shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, office practice, clerical prac- 
tice, and basic business. For information write Hollis 
P. Guy, Executive Secretary, United Business Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Managing Your Money. 1947. Consumer Edu- 
cation Series, Unit No. 7 for high school students. A 
133-page, printed, paper-bound booklet prepared by 
Edward H. Goldstein and assisted by Margaret J. 
Cusick and Fred T. Wilhelms. It is part of a series of 
units produced by Consumer Education Study. It 
contains nine chapters with numerous illustrations, 
questions, problems, and projects. The chapter titles 
are as follows: “ Your Mental Standard of Living.” “A 
Budget Is a Means to an End,” “The Family Budget,” 
“Budgeting Your College Education,” “This Business 
of Saving,” “The Place of Credit in Your Finances,” 
“How to Make Transfers of Money,” “Securing Pro- 
tection Against Hazards,” “Investing Your Money.” 
Price $5 cents (discounts on quantity purchases for 
class use). Order from Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Career in Life Insurance Sales and Service, 
1947. A 16-page, printed, paper-bound booklet de 
signed to provide high school and college students with 
the objective information about the career of a life 
insurance agent. It explains the nature of his work, the 
qualifications, training, and earnings. Copies available 
free. Order from Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution, 
Part 2. 1946. A 3l-page, printed, paper-bound book. 


‘Jet containing Lessons 3 and 4 to follow a previous 


booklet in this series. Lesson 3 covers ‘‘ What the Mar- 
keting System Must Do to Serve the Consumer,” 
Lesson 4 covers “Who Does the Work of Marketing?” 
In Lesson 3 there is a discussion of the complexity, 
efficiency, and functions of distribution. Lesson 4 de- 
scribes the different retail outlets, the channels of dis- 
tribution, and the functions of middlemen. With each 
lesson there are questions, problems, and references. 
Price 25 cents. Order from Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


The Changing Business Education Curricu- 


~ lum, 1947. The American Business Education Year- 


book, Volume IV, a joint publication of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association. A 392-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book edited by M. Herbert Freeman and a 
staff consisting of J. Marshall Hanna, Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Dorothy L. Travis, Arthur L. Walker, Mark Kark, and 
F. Blair Mayne. It consists of five parts as follows: 
**Principles and Philosophy of Curriculum Making,” 
“‘School and Business Co-operation in Business Curricu- 
lum Construction,” “Curriculum Practices,” “‘ Courses 
of Study and Syllabi,” “Recent Developments in 
Business Education.” There are twenty-nine chapters, 
each written by a separate contributor. Price $2.50. 
Order from New York University Bookstore, 239 
Greene Street, New York 3, New York. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell. The 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
publishing a series of booklets for students and retail 
salesclerks for training purposes. Each of these book- 
lets contains from twenty-five to forty pages. They 
are now available covering the subjects of millinery; 
lingerie; negligees and housecoats; fashion jewelry; 
handkerchiefs; women’s hosiery; women’s gloves; 
blouses, sweaters, skirts, and slacks; dress accessories; 
lamps; china and earthenware; glassware; shoes; man- 
made fabrics; infant’s wear; toys; and men’s furnish- 
ings. Several of the booklets are illustrated with 
sketches of demonstration features. Any class in sales- 
manship, retailing, or distributive education will find 
these helpful. Price 15 cents each, plus postage. Order 
from Research Bureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 
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For the first course in any complete program of distributive 
education or for a single self-contained general course in sell- 
ing. Since most selling opportunities are in retailing, most of 
the examples and illustrations in this book are based upon 
retail situations. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer views 
point through such chapters as ‘‘How Selling Helps the Con- | 
sumer,” “How to Analyze Consumer Demand,” and “De- 
termining the Customer’s Wants.” 


For emphasis on store selling with a comprehensive coverage 
of important skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a 
retail store and by the manager of the store. Some of the topics 
that are covered include “Going Into the Retail Business,” 
“Promoting Sales,” “Retail Selling Systems,” “Retail Adver- 
tising,”” “Retail Display,”” ‘‘What to Buy,” “Stock Control and 
Stock Turnover,” and “Figuring Profits.’ 


For a study of the purposes and the functions of advertising, 
including the following major sections: ‘Selling Through 
Advertising,”” ‘The Mechanics of Advertising,” “Advertising 
Mediums,” and “Advertising Procedures.”” Some of the more 
specific topics include ‘Why People Buy,” “Dramatization of 
Advertising,” ‘The Layout,’ “Newspaper Advertising,” ‘‘Ra- 
dio Advertising,” “The Advertising Campaign,” and “The 
Sales Letter.” 








South-Western Publishing Co. 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Some Authority 


“*My brother is working with five thousand men under 
him.” 

“Where?” 

““In the cemetery.” 


. * * 
He Would Know 


Dorothy (admiring her engagement ring): ‘‘There’s 
nothing in the world harder than a diamond, is there?”’ 
Howard: “Yes, sweetheart—keeping up the install- 
ment payments on it.” 
eee 


Life Guard Wanted 


The lanky, six-and-a-half footer was applying for a 
job as a life guard. 
“Of course you swim?” said the interviewer. 
“Well, no sir, I don’t,” said the applicant looking 
down at his stilt-like legs, “but I sure can wade!” 
e ee 


Not A Man! 


Two career girls were exchanging confidences just 
before Christmas. One said to the other: “Sis, would a 
long stocking hold all you want for Christmas?” 

““No,”’ said the other, “but a pair of socks would.” 

eee 


Family Tree 


“Pop, what’s an ancestor?” 
“T’m one of yours and so is grandpa,” 
“Well, I thought they were something people bragged 
about.” 
e ee 


Broke It Gently 


Two Irishmen had worked in a stone quarry for years. 
Murphy was careless in handling dynamite one day, and 
his friend Kelley was given the job of carrying the sad 
news to his widow. 

“Mrs. Murphy,”’ said he, “isn’t today when the fellow 
calls for the payment on your husband’s life insurance?” 

“It is,” was the reply. 

“Well, now, a word in your ear. Sure ye can snap 
your fingers at him today.” 

e ee 


No Reward 


Veteran: “‘Yep, once I put almost three hundred 
men out of action.” 
Admiring youngster: “My, didn’t you get a medal?” 
Veteran: “No, I was camp cook.” 
eee 
Evening Greeting 


Hubbie: “I suppose you are still angry with me be- 
cause I came home last night with a black eye?” 

Wifie: “‘Maybe you've forgotten, but when you came 
home last night you didn’t have that black eye.” 


a4 








Just Following Directions 


Man Instructor (to new girl): “I’m putting this rivet 
in the correct position. When I nod my head, hit it hard 
with your hammer.” 

That’s all he remembered until he woke up in a hos. 
pital. 

eee ; 


Some Drawer 


“T’m afraid I'll have to let you go,” said the manager 
of the advertising department to the new fledgling 
artist, “The only thing you can draw so that a stranger 
would recognize it is your salary.” 

“If I kept on at the present rate then,”’ retorted the 
lad, “I ought to make a great artist in miniatures.” 


That’s a Woman Driver 


A girl was driving in her new car when something 
went wrong with the engine. The traffic light changed 
from green to red and back to green, and still she could 
not get the car to budge. The traffic cop came up. 

““What’s the matter, Miss?” he inquired. “Ain’t we 
got colors you like?” 

eee 


How Right 


A bore is a fellow who wants to talk about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself. 


. 2 * 
Depends 


The teacher of the village school was leaving and 
was being presented with a clock and a purse. The min- 
ister, who was presenting these, said: ‘The contents of 
the purse will in time disappear, but this clock will never 
go.” 

eee 


Morons 


A Hollywood producer received a story entitled “The 
Optimist.” He called his staff together and said: 
“Gentlemen, this title must be changed to something 
simpler. We’re intelligent and know what an optimist 
is, but how many of those morons who’ll see the picture 
will know he’s an eye doctor?” : 


oO - 2 
Comma Conscious 


A student was having trouble with punctuation and 
was being called down by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting school board 
president, consolingly. “It’s foolish to bother about 
commas. They don’t amount to much anyway. 

“Elizabeth Ann,” said the teacher quietly to a small 
girl in the class, “please write this sentence on the 
board: ‘The president of the board says the teacher is 
misinformed.’ Now,” she continued, “put a comma after 
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‘board’ and another after ‘teacher’! 
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Dodd’s 





Available with 
WORKBOOK 


and 


TESTS 


A teachers’ manual is 
furnished to teachers 
using the book. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is to develop an effective 
understanding of basic principles of economics so that the student will be a 
more intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish these 
objectives, it is necessary to develop general economic intelligence. One 
phase of developing economic intelligence is to point out some of the economic 
fallacies or mistakes. The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical prob- 
lems of economics that only remotely affect the individual. However, the author 
does present very vividly the effects of some of the more important international 
problems of economics, such as those affecting money and exchange, the effects 
of tariffs on international trade, and the effects of world-wide cartels. These are 
all international problems which have a direct effect on every consumer, wage 
earner, and citizen. Therefore they have a place in this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, with A.B. degree and 10 years’ experience, de- 
sires to change positions. Can teach commercial sub- 
jects, including accounting, English, law, typing, and 
Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 10. 





Woman, with 13 years’ experience and A.B. degree, 
desires position in high school, junior college, or business 
college. Qualified to teach typing, shorthand, and office 
machines. Prefers tion in Nebraska or Kansas. State 
ee salary, and other details in inquiry. Address, 

o. 11. 





Young man, with B.S. degree in commerce and mathe- 
matics, desires position teaching evenings in a New York 
City business school while attending Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Business on a graduate scholarship. Avail- 
ablein September. Address, No. 12. 





Experienced teacher of commercial subjects desires 
position. Would be interested in junior college or wom- 
an’s college. Address, No. 13. 





Accounting teacher is available for 1947-48 or longer. 
= qualified in training and experience. Address, No. 





Woman desires librarian, secretarial, or office exten- 
sion work, not teaching position. State salary and loca- 
tion in first letter. Address, No. 15. 





Commercial teacher desires teaching position for the 
fall. Prefers a location within a radius of 90 miles from 
Buffalo. Address, No. 42. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Capable, experienced man teacher for high- 
er accounting, economics, and law by a well-known New 
England business college. Good salary. Position open 
September 1. Address, No. 16. 





WANTED: Man teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, 
and bookkeeping immediately by a small, Mid-South 
school near health resort. Ideal location for man and 
wife to make permanent home. Prefer someone past 
middle age with degree and desire to settle down. Ad- 
dress, No. 17. 





WANTED: Instructor of advanced accounting, cost 
accounting, and auditing by one of the oldest and largest 
business colleges. Must be a C.P.A. and must have had 
teaching experience. Opportunity to carry on part-time 
private practice in leading city. Address, No. 19. 





WANTED: Teacher of business administration sub- 
jects, with practical ex ence or training in account- 
ancy preferred, for full-time appointment in Philadel- 

hia business school of excellent standing. State quali- 
Reattons, age, religion, and experience in first letter. 
Address, No. 20. 





WANTED: Instructor of business English desiring full- 
time appointment beginning September 2 or later with 
long-extablished school of business administration in 
Philadelphia. State age, religion, qualifications, and 
availability. Address, No. 21. 





WANTED: Experienced business schoolman or an ex- 
perienced business schoolman and wife to invest in an 
old, well-established business college in the Middle West. 
Annual profit should net $5,000 or more. Address, No. 22. 
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WANTED: Woman to teach stenographic subjects, 
Position open September 2. Please send small photo and 
full details regarding education, experience, and salary 
required. Permanent position with a good future for the 
right person. Address, No. 23. 





WANTED: Man to teach accounting and do promo- 
tional work. Twoschools. Excellent opportunity. Submit 
credentials and state salary desired. Address, No. 24, 





WANTED: Capable teacher of shorthand, typing, and 
English. Submit credentials and state salary expected. 
Begin September 8. Address, No. 25. 





WANTED: Two college men instructors, with Master's 
degrees preferred, under 50, for accounting and business 
administration subjects on college level. Opportunity 
for adults. Located in Chicago. Address, No. 40. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To purchase or lease a small business school 
if the location and price are in line with the true worth, 
Address, No. 26. 





WANTED: To buy a two-, three-, or four-teacher school 
in good location. West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, or North Carolina preferred. Responsible and 
—— Give details and inventory in first letter. 
Address, No. 27. 





WANTED: To buy a part or whole interest in a well- 
established two- or three-teacher business school located 
in one of the Middle Atlantic or North Atlantic states, 
Has had 11 years’ business college teaching experience. 
Address, No. 28. 





An experienced business college man is interested in 
buying, leasing, or running a good school on the shares. 
Address, No. 29. 





Young man, World War II veteran, experienced, college- 
trained business instructor and school administrator, 
would like to buy an interest in and take over active man- 
agement of a progressive business school now in opera- 
tion. Address, No. 30. 





WANTED: To buy an up-and-coming business college 
in good territory with at least 100 students. Please give 
complete information in first letter. Address, No. 41. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business school located in New York State 
with registration completed for the next school year. 
Cash price could be retired in two years. Address, No. 31. 





FOR SALE: Thriving business college, Grade A, located 
in prosperous Southern city on the Atlantic Coast. Most 
modern equipment and fixtures that money can buy. 
Present enrollment over 200. Excellent reputation and 
faculty. Long lease on modern building. Priced right to 
pay, you substantially from the first day of ownership. 

ully accredited. Address, No. 32.. 





FOR SALE: Business college in western Pennsylvania. 
Seats 40 students, can seat 40 more. Good proposition for 
two. Address, No. 33. 





FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher secretarial school 
with excellent reputation and steadily increasing enroll- 
ment. Approved for G.I. training. Located in suburban 
Chicago area. Address, No. 34. 
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R SALE: Long-established, completely equipped 
aires coll inka Midwestern city. Fully approved 
under GI Bill. Has 100 day and 300 evening students. 
Tuition income exceeds $50,000 annually. Ca ty for 
double the present enrollment. School has highest repu- 
tation. Owner has other interests requiring his atten- 
tion. Terms can be arranged. A real opportunity. Ad- 
dress, No. 35. 


FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school established in 
1934. Has excellent reputation. Occupies entire floor of 
office building. Located in delightful Southwestern city 
of 350,000 to 400,000 population. Only three schools in 
city. Approved for veterans. Will sacrifice for quick sale. 
Address, No. 36. 








FOR SALE: Business school established 52 years in 
southern California. $25,000. Can be operated by man 
and wife and one teacher and can be made to pay an in- 
come of $35,000 to $45,000. Equipment and lease good. 
Owners retiring. Property considered. Address, River- 
side Business College, Riverside, California. 





FOR SALE: Successful, well-established junior col- 
lege. Graduates widely accepted in universities and sen- 
ior colleges. Present officials too busy to operate school. 
Address, No. 37. 





FOR SALE: One-third capital stock in pros ng busi- 
ness school with Southeastern location. Prefers to sell to 
someone with experience and capable of assuming mana- 
gerial and teaching duties. Salary, $4,200 per annum. 
Address, No. 43. 





FOR SALE: Modern school located in northern IIli- 
nois city. Has 60 to 70 students enrolled, good equip- 
ment, tuition income $2,000 a month. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Profit $8,000, cash deal only $7,500. Address, No. 
44. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Slightly used sterling Corona portable 
typewriter, late model, $79.50. New noiseless Remington 
— typewriter, $96.50, never unboxed, direct from 
actory. One dozen new plastic typewriter ribbons, $12. 
Heyer automatic roller-release and automatic inking 
pemccsram. $69.50. Portable Clearscope, complete 
with — ies $10.50. Lettergraph post card printer, self- 
inking, $8.50. Address, Mrs. Arthur J. Boxdorfer, Box 705, 
Yankton, South Dakota. 





FOR SALE: Well-equipped business college with ex- 
cellent reputation in Southern city. All new equipment. 
Many veterans in training. Present enrollment large. 
Will sell reasonable. Address, No. 38. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype machine and complete home 
study course of operation. New, at reduced price of $160. 
peeves, Julia S. Vinson, P. O. Box 1702, Daytona Beach, 

lorida. / 





FOR SALE: One hundred adjustable commercial desks - 


with separate seats. Hard maple, all cherry stained 
finish. Good condition. Address, No. 39. 








New Officers of Inland Empire Group 


The business education section of the 
Inland Empire Education Association held 
its annual meeting in Spokane on April 10. 
Frank M. Kellogg, High School, Kapowsin, 
Washington, was elected chairman for 1947- 

.48. The other new officers are as follows: 
vice-chairman, Ernestine Evans, Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Washington; secretary, 
James O. Griggs, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington; member of executive 
committee, Virginia Ross, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

A committee was appointed to investigate 
the possible affiliation with the U. B. E. A. 
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G§ PRovEcTs 


1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 


(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency) 


5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
is an illustrated textbook-workbook 
combined. It contains a series of six 
projects as shown above. These 
projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties—the han- 
dling of a variety of records and 
forms in six distinctly different types 
of businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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New Hampshire Officers 


Vivian Brown, High School, Portsmouth, 
is the new president of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association. 
is Dorothy Morrison, High School, Grove- 
ton, and secretary is Doris Cate, High 
School, Concord. 


Southern Fall Meeting 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will meet in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
during the Thanksgiving holidays, Novem- 
ber 27-29. Convention headquarters will be 
at the Andrew Johnson Hotel. The Farra- 
gut, Whittle Springs, and St. James Hotels 
will also be used. All of these hotels are close 
to headquarters. Make your reservations 
as soon as possible. 

The business teachers of the Southern 
states should benefit materially through 
attendance at the meeting, because the pro- 
gram will include business educators who 
are known nationally, as well as in the South, 
as being outstanding in this field. Programs 
are being planned for teachers in the follow- 
ing groups: business schools, junior colleges, 
private business schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Special programs for teachers 
of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and distributive education are also being 
planned. 

G. H. Parker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is general chairman 
in charge of local arrangements; George 
Wagoner, University of Tennessee, is chair- 
man of exhibits; Elise Etheredge, Columbia 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina, is 
secretary of S. B. E.A.; and Lloyd E. 
Baugham, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia, is president. 


Vice-president ~ 


Mid-West Catholic Business Teachers 


At the meeting of the mid-west unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
held at Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois, 
on Saturday, July 12, plans were drawn for a 
membership drive covering the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and the northern section of Indiana. 
All Catholic educators in the fields of eco- 
nomics, finance, business administration, 
and high school teaching of commercial sub- 
jects will be invited to become members. 

The executive board consists of the fol- 
lowing: chairman, Sister Mary Gregoria, 
Mundelein College; Rev. Edward J, 
Kammer, DePaul University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Rev. T. L. Divine, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rev. 
William Collins, St. Ambrose College, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; William J. Conley, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois; Sister Clement 
Marie, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois; 
Raymond Kent, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana; Mary A. English, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Brother Luke Clement, St. George High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Sister Mary 
Cassilda, Mercy High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. A regional meeting is being planned 
for November in Chicago. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Integrating Business Edu- 
cation in the Curricula of the High Schools 
and the Colleges.”” Work sessions are being 
planned to discuss such problems as screen- 
ing in the high schools, terminal courses, 
the place of the labor encyclicals in the 
curriculum, and in-service training for col- 
lege teachers. 

Sister Mary Gregoria was elected secre- 
tary general of the national executive board 


of the C.B.E.A. 








Measurement of Production Ability 
(Continued from page 9) 


ing? Should the dictation be “sympathetic”? 
Should it be metronomic? 

5. Tasks to be included in computing the 
transcription rate. What should be included 
in the timing of the transcription? How 
closely can and should the timing approxi- 
mate the office situation? 

6. Accuracy of the product. How can al- 
lowance be made for the learner’s imperfec- 
tions and at the same time measure progress 
toward occupational competency? What 
allowances should be made? 

7. Immediacy of transcription. How soon 
should transcription follow dictation? 
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Should it begin as soon as dictation ceases? 
Should some time elapse between dictation 
and transcription at certain stages of the 
training? 

These points are all vital to the problem 
of measuring progress toward and attain-_ 
ment of occupational competency in trans- 
cription. Several factors must be considered 
in discussing the specific questions that 
arise in regard to each topic. In an article 
in a later issue, some of the points that have 
been raised in regard to developing a mean- 
ingful measurement program for transcrip- 
tion will be discussed. 
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